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Making COTTON YARN of the 
Desired Breaking Strength 


ing the cheaper grades of cotton 

cloth have started bidding for orders 
for the better grades, it has become 
common to hear many inquiries as to 
how to make goods of standard breaking 
strength. There are some goods, like 
automobile-tire fabrics, which do not 
have to be so clean, that are easier to 
make with standard breaking strength 
than are goods that have to be both clean 
and strong in both warp and filling. It 
is these latter goods that give many of 
us so much concern and worry. The 
writer takes pleasure in giving his 
readers the benefit of some of the things 
he has learned through experience and 
research. 


Gis i many mills formerly produc- 


First Step 


lhe foundation for standard breaking 
strength must be in the selection of 
the cotton, and in the conditioning of it 
before it is sent to the picker room. 
The staple should not average less than 
one inch, and it should be mixed uni- 
lormly from day to day. This is very 
Important, as this is the only way to 
keep the quality of the goods the same 
all the time. It is also very important 
that the cotton should not contain an 
abnormal amount of moisture, as it will 
lose it at each process, and this will 
make a considerable variation in the 
Weights at the drawing, roving, and 
spinning. The lighter strands will be 


sure to break under standard, and cause 
the cloth to do likewise. 

ere are more ways than one to get 
strength in the cloth. Excessive twist to 





Consistently 


A practical man who 
publishes the knowledge he 
has gained by experience 
and investigation, deserves 
the gratitude of his in- 
dustry. We may not always 
agree with him and science 
may sometimes refute his 
arguments; but his remarks 
will, if nothing more, start 
us to thinking, to question- 
ing our own methods, and 
to experimenting on our 
own account. The accom- 
panying article by a prac- 
tical man contains many 
suggestions which might 
prove of service to anyone 


actively engaged in the 
processes of cotton-yarn 
manufacture. 





a certain extent will add strength, but 
will play havoc with production. Sub- 
stituting short cotton with longer will 
also increase the breaking strength, but 
will add greatly to the cost per pound 
and reduce the margin of profit on the 
goods. To decrease or shorten the drafts 
on the drawing, roving, and spinning 
frames will also make the roving and 
yarn stronger with the same twist per 
inch, but, like excessive twist, it will 
reduce the productive power of the 
machines, and add both labor and power 
costs. 
Selecting the Cotton 


The cotton that is supposed to go into 
standard-strength goods should not con- 
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tain any fibers that show any tendency 
toward rot or weakness. I can tell 
cotton that is too weak for goods requir- 
ing the uttermost in strength any time 
I sample and test the staple, and it does 
not require a cotton-grader to discover 
it. Ihave run across bales of cotton con- 
taining as high as 17% dirt and foreign 
matter which were first-class in strength, 
while on the other hand I have sampled 
a great many bales which were all that 
could be wished as far as looks were 
concerned, but which did not have the 
necessary qualification commonly re- 
ferred to among cotton men as “guts.” 
Cotton known as “snaps,” and “bol- 
lies,’ should not be used, except where 
the cotton is to go into low-grade goods, 
as some of these grades are very weak. 
The system used in putting the 
reworked waste back in the cotton each 
day has a considerable influence on the 
breaking strength of the yarns also; and 
unless all the cotton has the same amount 
of waste in it, the strength of the 
thread will vary. Waste that has gone 
through the machines several times has 
very much less strength than cotton 
going through the first time. This makes 
it very important that the cotton and 
waste be blended together properly. 


In the Picker Room 


There is considerable difference of 
opinion among mill men as to what 
might be considered the maximum and 
minimum speeds at which picker beaters 
should run. Several years ago 1350 to 
1450 revolutions were considered good 
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practice for intermediates and finishers. 
At the present time the majority of them 
are running much slower and doing 
better work, but of course not as much 
of it. We have found that a picker 
will not clean the cotton properly when 
it is rushed through too fast. 

From observation, I find that it is not 
the speed of the beater that damages the 
fiber, providing the feed is properly 
related, but it is the excessive beats per 
inch of the stock together with too- 
close settings of the beater to the feed 
rolls. Excessive beats per inch are 
caused by running a slow feed with a 
fast beater speed. The setting should 
be in proper relation to the weight or 
thickness of the stock going through 
the feed rolls. 

I have found 50 to 60 beats per inch 
to be good practice from a standpoint 
of economy. The limit is 60 beats 
where standard breaking strength is to 
be expected. For a two-blade beater 
900 to 1100 revolutions, and for a three- 
blade beater 600 to 750 revolutions are 
good average beater speeds. If the feed 
runs so as to give not over 60 beats 
per inch, there will be no damage to 
the staple whatever. 

The production from a picker with a 
beater speed of 1,000 revolutions per 
minute and 60 beats per inch is found 
as follows: Let A = speed of beater = 
1,000 rev. per minute. Let B = blades 
per beater = 2. Let C = beats per 
inch = 60. (A & B) + C = (1000 

2) + 60 = 33.3 in. per minute, 
the speed of the cotton through 
the feed rolls. Then for a day 
of ten hours or 600 min., the production 
in yards will be (33.3 x 600) — 36 = 
555. Using a 15-oz. lap on the aprons, 
the pounds going through the feed rolls 











will be - = 2081 Ib. 
The setting of the beaters to the feed 
rolls should be governed by the thickness 
and weight of the stock going through 
the rolls and not the amount in pounds. 
With light laps on the apron and the 
feed going fast, the settings can be 
somewhat closer than when the stock 
is heavy and thick and the feed is going 
slow. Short-staple cotton will stand 
closer setting than will long-staple. 


Formulas for Beater Settings 


The formulas I have developed by 
experiment for beater settings answer 
for all ordinary purposes. Let W 
weight of stock through the feed rolls 
and C constant. Then V WX C may 
be used as a formula. The constant for 
breakers is 2, and the constant for inter- 
mediates and finishers is 1.5. The 
formula shows the setting in 64ths of an 
inch. 

Example: Weight of stock going 
through rolls, 64 oz. 64 x 2 — 16. 


16/64 t in. With four 16-0z. laps 
on the apron of an intermediate, the 
setting would be 64 x 1.5 hiss 
12/64 3/16 in. 


These formulas can be changed to 
suit any special requirement, or any 
length staple, and for very long staple 
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they would have to be changed very 
materially. But for cotton from ? to lv 
in. they will give good results, and be 
the means of setting the beaters for any 
weight laps on the aprons without 
resorting to guess work, which is very 
costly sometimes if the settings are too 
close. 


Setting Licker-In to Feed Roll 


Another important process in the 
making of strong yarn is that of combing 
the cotton from the feed plate in carding. 
This can be done only with a good 
licker-in, set the proper distance from 
the feed plate. The feed plate should 
have a perfectly true surface that will 
gage from one end to the other perfectly 
with the licker-in. The licker-in should 
not have any high or low teeth, and 
should be in perfect order. 

The settings I use with the different 
weights of lap are as follows: 

12-0z. lap, licker-in from feed plate 
10/1000 

14-oz. lap, licker-in from feed plate 
11/1000 

16-oz. lap, licker-in from feed plate 
12/1000 
These settings are derived from the 
formula : 


i. 
A \B 

Where A is the gage being used; B, 
the weight of lap that is being used in 
ounces per yard; C, the weight of lap 
that is to be used in ounces per yard. 
Example: Weight of lap being used, 
12 oz. per yard. Gage being used, 
10/1000. Weight of lap to be used, 16 
oz. per yard. _. 
0 1n 

N12 
This works out to 11.5/1000. Of course, 
a 12/1000 setting would have to be used. 

I have proved to my own satisfaction 
that the closer the licker-in is set to the 
feed plate, the cleaner the cotton will 
be, but at a sacrifice of strength. To 
set too far from the feed plate invariably 
causes cloudiness and less cleaning. The 
settings | have given seem to be a happy 
medium, or at least give me the best 
results. 


Running-Surfaces of Card 


There is no need of commenting on 
the condition that the cards should be 
kept in to get good clean yarn, with good 
breaking strength, as the average carder 
knows that dull clothing on any part of 
the card will give poor results. It is 
impossible to card cotton properly unless 
the clothing is tight, smooth, and sharp. 
Close setting of the doffer and flats to 
the cylinder is essential to good carding, 
as it keeps the minimum amount of 
cotton on the cylinder all the time, which 
gives the clothing a better chance to 
clean and parallel the fibers. Also, due 
to the fact that it is the centrifugal force 
that causes the cotton to go to the doffer, 
the closer it is without rubbing, the 
better will be the carding effect, pro- 
viding that the setting is not too close 
for the weight of sliver. 

The rule or formula I follow in setting 
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the doffer to the cylinder is as i 


llows: 
the square root of the sliver weight j, 
the distance the doffer should he 
from the cylinder in 1000ths of a 
This would give a setting of 8/1:100 for 


- Set 
1 inch, 


64-grain sliver. I use the same rile for 
the front flat, and increase 1/1000 a 
each setting point from front to back 
This gives for the three settings : front. 
8; middle, 9; and back, 10. In using 
this rule or formula, it will be seen that 
for a 49-grain sliver the setting will 
be 7/1000, which is close enough unless 
the foundation under the card is perfect 
and the clothing is in first-class shape. 


To Lap the Cards 


In order to get good work from the 
cards from the standpoint of labor 
efficiency requires very strict discipline 
in the performance of the work. Ip 
some of the mills, the lap-hand puts on 
the laps, doffs the coilers, and keeps the 
ends up, while in a great many others 
both lap and alley-hands are employed, 
each having his special work to perform, 

Regardless of what system is used, 
the lapping of the cards is the first part 
of the process, and should be done right, 
as careless work in putting on the laps 
leads to considerable trouble throughout 
the mill, due to the resulting light and 
heavy card sliver. As 24 to 30 cards 
are usually given to a hand to operate, 
there should never be over one-third of 
them with the laps running out at the 
same time. This will give the operative 
time to break off about three-quarters 
of the last yard entering the feed roll 
and start in the new lap without doubling 
the ends, which will avoid making heavy 
card sliver. The first yard of the lap 
that the picker makes, which is the last 
end going to the licker-in, is heavier 
than any other part of the lap, due to 
the fact that it does not undergo any 
draft between the lap and bottom calen- 
der roll, and it should not be made into 
sliver. 

The light work that is made at the 
cards is sometimes traced to the web 
parting between the doffer and calender 
roll, resulting in part of it going on the 
floor. The largest amount of light work 
comes right after striping, and is the 
result of not letting the clothing fill up 
before putting up the end. When a 
card is stopped to strip, the first thing 
that should be done is to break the end 
down. This should be done before the 
feed is cut out. After the cylinder and 
doffer have been stripped and started up 
and the end put up, the light sliver 
should be allowed to run on the floor for 
about 30 yd., which is about the length 
that is too light to go into the can. 


At the Drawing Frames 


When an end runs out on the drawing 
frames, if the operative is very careful 
and efficient, and puts the new end in 
place to enter the rolls at the same time 
the other is going through, there wil! be 
very little light sliver made. If, how- 
ever, the end running out is allowed to 
go through the rolls before the new end 
is started, there will be a light place i 
the sliver every time an end is put up, 
ranging in length from a few inches to 
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the sliver 16% light; and, with 65- 
erain sliver, the difference would be 
about grains per yard. 


light tension between the front roll 


and calender is also detrimental to good 
breaking strength, and should never be 
tolerat There is only one way to 
have correct tension here, and that 
is to sure that the bore in the trum- 
pets is right for the weight of drawing 
heing run. It is very seldom that the 
trumpets happen to be too small in the 
hore he opposite is usually true. I 
have n 6-grain sliver going through 
trumpets that would easily take care of 
ai-grain sliver. In a case like this, if 


the calender roll does not stretch it, 
a great chance for it to be 
stretclied while being pulled out of the 
to the fact that it is not con- 


there 


can, due 


densed to the proper size or density. 

\ good formula for determining the 
right trumpet bore for a given weight 
sliver is the following: 

Weight of sliver we hu 
\in grains per yard 


trumpet bore in 
64ths of an inch 
This gives about 9/64 for 64-grain, 
sliver, which will be found very satis- 
factor ; 

lhe least amount of draft that can be 
run between the front and calender roll 
will give the best results, and also reduce 
the risk of stretch in very dry and windy 
weather. It happens sometimes on some 
makes of machines that the ends are a 
little tight with a certain gear, and if 
it is changed one tooth, the ends will be 
too slack. This can be overcome in a 
great many instances by changing some 
other gear in the combination, or some- 
times two gears. 


Lay and Tension of Roving 


lt is impossible to get the right tension 
between the front roll and flyer on a rov- 
ing irame unless the roving is laid 
properly. The strands should not be 
too close together or too far apart. 
hey should lie closely side by side, but 
should not ride each other. The cus- 
tomary rule for finding the layers per 
inch for any hank roving is to mulitply 
the square root of the hank by 10. But 
this rule, like trying to follow the 
machinery manufacturer’s instructions, 
is misleading unless the roving contains 
standard twist, which is very seldom the 
case 
_ We all know that the more twist that 
is applied to roving, the smaller it will 
. \ rule that will work on roving 
with standard twist would make the 
‘avers too open if the twist is more than 
standard. Now, due to the fact that 
“ifterent cottons and different climates 
i ciiterent parts of the country require 
ent twists for the same hank rov- 
ing, it is impossible to follow any rule 
tat oes not take into consideration the 
that is actually applied to the rov- 
ing. The best rule that I have found, 
and one that is highly recommended by 

the leading machinery builders, 
to find the right gear to give the 
esied amount of layers by trying 
| different gears if necessary until 


the right one is found. Then for a lay 
constant, multiply the twist per inch in 
the roving by the gear being used. To 
find the right gear for a new hank, the 
constant divided by the twists per inch in 
the new hank shows the gear required. 

Example: Hank roving being made, 
2.85. Twists per inch, 2.30. Lay gear, 
14. The lay constant = 2.30 « 14= 
32.20. The square root of the hank is 
1.685. The twist multiple = 2.30 ~ 
1.685 = 1.36. Now if we wish to make 
3-hank roving using the same twist mul- 
tiple, or the same relative twist, the 
twist will be 1.732, which is the square 
root of the hank, K 1.36— 2.35 turns 
of twist per inch. 32.20 — 2.35 = 13.7, 
or 14-tooth lay gear. When the right 
lay gear is on the frame to give the 








There are many wrong 
ways to improve the 
strength of cotton yarn, 
says the author of the ac- 
companying article. Exces- 
Sive twist will play havoc 
with production. Substi- 
tuting long cotton for short 
will add to the cost per 
pound and _ reduce the 
margin of profit. Decreas- 
ing the draft on drawing, 
roving, and spinning frames 
will, like excessive twist, 
reduce the productive 
power of the machines, and 
add both labor and power 
costs. The correct ways to 
obtain the desired strength 
he outlines in the article. 





right amount of layers, it becomes much 
easier to keep the tension right, which 
should never exceed 1% of stretch. 
This, with uniform bobbins, or empty 
bobbins having the same diameter, will 
not damage the roving, but will make 
the bobbins build firm and keep the 
same size throughout the doff. 


In the Spinning Room 


Choked, sluggish rolls, dry rolls, dry 
spindles, slack bends, dirty bolster necks, 
and bad-fitting bobbins all contribute 
their part toward making weak yarn. 
One hundred bad bobbins on a warp 
section will keep a great many weak 
threads in some of the warps all the 
time. Sometimes bad bobbins produce a 
thread that is apparently strong but if 
thoroughly examined will be found to 
contain soft places at various intervals. 

Chokes under the spindle whorl will 
do the same mischief. Using old bob- 
bins that have been in use so long that 
they do not fit the spindle and whorl is 
very costly practice. Bad roving 
skewers, dirty roving creels, and bad 
and badly kept leather rolls will make 
weak, lumpy yarn. If a frame is run- 
ning with either of these faults, it is 
bad enough, but sometimes all of them 
can be found on a single frame at one 
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time. If more attention were given to 
the cleaning of the bolster necks and 
rolls, and keeping the large wads of 
cotton from collecting around the ends 
of the roving skewers, the bad work 
would disappear considerably. 

We all know that excessive draft at 
any process is to be avoided if possible, 
but the machinery layout and the goods 
that have to be made will always be the 
prime factors that govern or regulate 
the drafts, and these matters are beyond 
the average overseer’s or superintend- 
ent’s power to control. The only thing 
we can do is to make the best product 
we can with the layout we have. I 
have seen instances in which a shorter 
draft could have been used, but was 
sacrificed in order to keep a large sur- 
plus of stock on hand and make allow- 
ance for the shortage of help which 
usually occurred on Monday. 

The twist in the roving and yarns is 
the greatest factor for getting the right 
breaking strength in the yarn, and it 
should be borne in mind that yarns con- 


taining 10% moisture should contain 
more twist than yarns carrying the 


normal amount. The average moisture 
content should be taken into considera- 
tion when putting the twist in yarns for 
any special purpose. 

As an illustration, suppose we are 
making 20s warp, and on certain days 
the cotton picks up 34% moisture above 
the normal moisture, which is 6.5%. 
This runs the moisture content up to 
10%, and as 20s warp weighs 50 grains, 
with 10% of it moisture it would only 
leave 45 grains of cotton to be twisted. 
This would make the number 22.22, and 
if standard warp twist were being put 
in for 20s, of necessity, the yarn would 
not have enough twist. 





Leipzig Fair Draws 
World Wide Trade 


The Leipzig Trade Fair, long the 
world’s market place for the exchange 
of goods and ideas, will be held this 
fall from Aug. 25 to 31. As it ap- 
proaches its 700th anniversary, the Fair 
outclasses other industrial exchanges 1n 
size and the volume of business trans- 
acted. Every worthwhile world market 
can be reached conveniently it is said 
by visiting Leipzig. The Fall Fair will 
attract more than 180,000 exhibitors and 
buyers from all parts of the world, it 
is expected. 

America’s expanding world trade is 
indicated this year by its participation 
both as exhibitor and purchaser at 
Leipzig. 


Carpet Club Holds Outing 


The New England Carpet Club held 
its annual outing July 13 at Shore 
Gardens, Nantasket, Mass. About 150 
dealers, salesmen and executives attended 
and enjoyed a complete program of field 
sports. 

The reception committee for the day 
comprised officers of the club, namely: 
President Harry Hunter; vice-president 
Charles Kochian; and secretary and 
treasurer, Frank J. Lynch. 
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Study of Cotton Staple in Use 





Relations 


of Changing 


Demand _ to 


Farmers’ Output Noted by P. M. Strang 


AND-TO-MOUTH buying coinci- 

dent with constant style changes in 
cotton textiles was given major empha- 
sis in a preliminary report on the 
“Quality of Cotton Spun in the United 
States,” by Peter M. Strang, senior 
cotton technologist of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This report, 
a critical analysis of cotton consumption 
statistics for the year ending July 31, 
1928, makes its approach from the pro- 
ducers’ viewpoint, stressing the impor- 
tance of shaping production along the 
lines of most prolific demand. 


Unbalanced Production 


Tracing the effect of new business 
methods down to the farmer, Mr. Strang 
states : 

“Although the mills ultimately con- 
sume whatever cotton is produced dur- 
ing any period, they tend to select out 
of the total raw cotton available at a 
given time cotton of those qualities that 
their particular purposes _ require. 
Moreover, unbalanced production of 
goods, occurring from time to time and 
in different specialized lines of manu- 
facture, is frequently reflected back 
through shippers and merchants to 
growers, causing depression and even 
temporary cessation of demand in par 
ticular qualities.” 

Thus any consumer trend in cotton 
textiles strikes back to the growers with 
more rapidity than generally has been 
realized. This is particularly true, says 
Mr. Strang, since “individual mills are 
usually organized to produce a certain 
limited range of varn counts. Inasmuch 
keen, spinners 
are exacting as to the grades and staple 
lengths they purchase.” 

Mills are having difficulty in finding 
qualities to meet their commitments. 
These factors, it is pointed out, coupled 
with the changes in spinners’ methods 
of buying raw cotton which have re 
sulted from stvle changes and hand-to- 
mouth buying, create a problem which 
calls for closer attention to current 
trends on the part of the grower. 

long staple cotton had to face 
changed conditions in 1928, Mr. Strang 
declared, because of readjustments in 
the fine goods business. Cotton is not 
displaced from the fine goods 
market, it was stated, since it made up 
85° of last year’s consumption. Air 
plane fabric is creating a new field for 
high gerade cotton. 


as competition is very 


being 


Figures on Tire Consumption 


Pima is of small consequence in the 
tire business, the report shows. 
Doubling 1922, the raw cotton 
used for tires reached 622,000 bales in 
1928 of which only about 10% ran less 
than an inch. The American fiber used 
in tires, however, was mostly middling 


since 
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or better in length 1, 1s, and 11s inches 
with very little of longer staple. Use in 
tires makes up but 70% of that in the 
entire rubber industry. 

Discussion of the staple problem also 
brought cut the fact that there is 
little foreign competition in growing 
lengths between ~ and 14 in. Yet in 
Georgia, the only State for which com- 
plete figures were at hand, there was 
large underproduction in lengths 48 in. 
and over and large over production { 
in. and under. Similar analyses in 
States producing a large part of their 
own mill consumption might have shown 
similar maladjustments of supply to nat- 
ural demand. 

In four important industries, the re- 
port shows, cotton has held its own or 
increased: rubber, pyroxylin-coated fab- 
rics, oil cloth, and mercerized yarn. 
In the last instance, the market was 
predicted for rayon but superior strength 
makes cotton a stubborn competitor 
aided by the styling effect of rayon in- 
termixtures. 

This report is preliminary to a more 
detailed study which is in preparation. 


Cotton Fish Line Use 
Accounts for More Than Two-Thirds 


of Total 


More than two-thirds of the fish line 
manufactured in this country is made 
ot cotton, according to The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 

Preliminary reports compiled from 
this branch of the industry by the De- 
partment of Commerce indicate for the 
first time the importance and prepon- 
derance of the production of cotton fish 
line. These reports show that in 1927 
the production of all kinds of fish 
line amounted to 679,405 lb., of which 
467,009 lb. were of cotton. This was 
equivalent to 68.7% of the aggregate 
and was more than twice the combined 
output of all other kinds. 

Analyzing the extent of this partic- 
ular use of cotton the Institute points 
out that amateur anglers are now 
more numerous than they have been 
for many years. 

“For salt water and deep-sea fishing, 
particularly on a commercial basis,” 
the Institute report states, “cotton nets 
and fish line have long been standard 
equipment. The amateur sportsman 
does not always realize when he is 
using cotton fish line but many choose 
it because of the added element of sport 
in catching certain kinds of game fish. 
One of the chief advantages of cotton 
fish line is its durability. It is also 
strong and may be processed or treated 
in a way to make it waterproof, a very 
important consideration to fishermen in 
both salt water and fresh water.” 
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To Unionize South 


Plans for Aggressive Campaign Laid 
at Rye (N.Y.) Meeting 


Plans for an aggressive campaign 
toward the unionization of southe: 
tile mills were outlined at a m: ‘ting 
Sunday of this week, called by the 
United Textile Workers of America 
and held at the Rye (N. Y.) home of 
Mrs. Daniel O’Day, vice-chairman of 
the New York Democratic State Com- 
mittee. 

One of the important phases of this 
movement is to be the creation of q 
national committee to be known as the 
Committee for American Conditions in 
the Textile Industry whose purpose will 
be to focus public attention upon con- 
ditions in the southern textile mills. The 
committee will comprise representatives 
of labor, civic and church organizations, 
and prominent individuals. Mrs. O’Day 
has been appointed temporary chairman 
of the committee. It is planned to 
choose as many members of the commit- 
tee from the South as possible. Mrs, 
O’Day, it is understood, is a native of 
Georgia. 

The conference was attended by rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor, the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, the Emergency Strike 
Committee, the Workers’ Education 
3ureau of America and other organiza- 
tions. A representative of the Federal 
Council .of Churches of Christ in 
America was also present, but not in an 
official capacity. 

Among those who addressed the meet- 
ing were Thomas F. McMahon, presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers of 
America; Edward F. McGrady, legis- 
lative representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, and George L. 
Googe, special representative of the 
A. F. of L. who was active recently in 
the strike situation at Ware Shoals, 
S. C., and who claimed that he had been 
forced to leave that town by a group of 
armed men. 

The plan as outlined calls for concen- 
tration on 100 of the largest textile 
mills in the South with the eventual aim 
of unionizing 300,000 textile workers in 
that section. 


tex- 





Operatives Idle at Marion 


Mfg. Co. 


The mid-week strike situation at the 
Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co., was reported 
to be quiet. Six hundred workers 
walked out Thursday of last week de- 
manding reinstatement of fellow workers 
alleged to have been discharged for 
union activities, also recognition of the 
union and shorter working hours. 

A walkout at the Piedmont Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., due to a rent raise 
from 124c. to 50c. per room per week, 
was short lived when the management 
agreed to repair the mill village houses. 

The S. C. Federation of Labor re- 
cently meeting at Spartanburg, S. C., 
reported 28 chartered textile unions 1” 
South Carolina. 


in 
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Senate Sympathetic to Plea 


for Duty on Long Staple Cotton 


\lso Considers 
\dmiunistrative 


Features of 
Tariff 


|NAL arguments on the long staple 

cotton tariff were heard on June 12 

by the Senate Finance Committee, 
in session on the Free List provisions. 
Several representatives of the cotton 
fine goods and thread industries made 
a strong case against a duty on their 
imported raw materials, arguing that 
no domestic fiber can replace Egyptian 
Sakellarides. No one appeared for the 
tire manufacturers, principal users of 
imported cotton. 

In favor of a staple duty, Chester H. 
Gray of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, proponent of a super tariff 
on all conceivable products which com- 
pete directly or indirectly with Ameri- 
can agriculture, supported the pleas set 
forth by growers of Pima and delta 
While the opposition has offered 
good talking points, there is enough 
Senate sentiment toward a tariff on long 
staples so that some concession to the 
growers is not thought impossible. 


cotton 


Lippett Opposes Staple Duty 


On behalf of cotton fine goods manu- 
facturers, H. F. Lippett, former senator 
from Rhode Island, opposed any duty on 
long staples. Less than 14% of the 
cotton crop would be affected, he pointed 
out, and thus manufacturers would be 
injured without material benefit to the 
growers. Allan Barrows of the Gosnald 
Mills Co, stated that his firm buys some 
Pima, but has to supplement with Egyp- 
tian Sakellarides. The same statement 
was made by F. O. McDevitt of the 
Page Mills, New Bedford, who said that 
Egyptian cotton is necessary in order to 
compete with English makers of cotton 
bro deloths. 

For the thread industry. R. C. Kerr 
\merican Thread Co. made the 
point that imported long staple cotton 
sells at 3c. per pound more than the 
\merican fiber with which it most 


ot the 


nearly compares and therefore is not 
competitive, selling in a different price 
cl Sak. must be used in thread be- 
cause of its superior strength, flexibility, 
anc spinning qualities, he declared. 


G. B. Allen of the Coats Thread Co. 
pointed out that of the 200.000 bales of 
ions staple cotton annually imported, 
56,000 are 1} inches and longer. 
iread purposes, he said there is no 





of the table. 
the Democrats. 
the chart in the far corner. 


interchangeability with this small and 
necessary importation. 


Thread Men Speak 


C. E. Chaffin, representing the Bay 
State Thread Works and several spin- 
ning concerns stated that there is no 
substitute for Egyptian Sak. and Sudan 
in thread yarns. Under the emergency 
tariff, the witness stated, his firm tried 
to use domestic fiber but met with indif- 
ferent results and customer complaints. 
“Regardless of price differential we have 
never used it since,” he declared. . It 
was also brought out that growers on 
the Mississippi delta are not producing 
as long staples as formerly in an effort 
to harvest their cotton before grown 
to full length in order to prevent boll 
weevil ravages. This also makes to- 
ward the picking of immature cotton, 
inferior in strength, it was testified. 

Removal of levies on reimported bags 
was urged by Duane Hall of the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers’ Association who re- 
vealed to the Committee that foreign- 
made bagging is duty free, while Ameri- 
can made material returning into this 
country as wrapping for foreign mer- 
chandise is made dutiable. This situa- 
tion gives a competitive advantage to 
foreign bag makers, declared Mr. Hall, 
without helping any American industry. 
3agging for nitrate fertilizer from Chile 
is one of the principal applications. 

Briefs opposing a duty on raw jute 
were filed by S. S. Evans for domestic 
jute manufacturers and by M. B. Stone 
of the Ludlow Mfg. Associates, the 
arguments being similar to those pre- 
sented before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

On manila otter trawls which recently 
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©Henry Miller 
Industry Has Its Final Say in Tariff Making—The Senate Finance Committee hearing 
witnesses on the administrative provisions. Senator Smoot presides at the head 


On the reader’s left are the Republican members; on the right, 
Chester H. Gray, champion of the agrarian element, stands by 


have come into widespread use in 
American fisheries, W. J. MacInnis of 
Boston proposed a transfer from the 
free list to the net paragraph in Schedule 
10. E. H. Cooley, for the fishermen, 
stated that American machine-made 
nets cannot be used and that importa- 
tions of English hand made nets are 
necessary to his industry. 


Supplementary Rayon Briefs 


Among the supplementary briefs on 
the rayon schedule filed before the 
Senate Finance Committee was a pro- 
test from the tie and silk group of the 
National Council of American Importers 
and Traders against the 10% rate for 
jacquarding of fabrics. This would 
amount to a 17% increase in terms «f 
duties collected, it was declared. The 
trade could not absorb this difference 
because of wholesale and retail selling 
classifications, the brief continued. A 
given item would be forced into a higher 
price group as, for example, a $1.50 tie 
would have to be sold for $2 under the 
rate increase. 

The Delaware Rayon Co. and the 
New Bedford Rayon Co. state that they 
are satisfied with the basis rayon para- 
graph, 1301. On wastes, they complain 
against foreign underselling. Cheap 
rayon is likely to reduce cotton prices, 
it is asserted. The brief suggests the 
following basis for Par. 1302: 

“Rayon waste, except cellulose acetate 
waste, 15c. per pound; filaments not 
over 30 inches long other than waste, 
whether known as cut fiber, staple fiber, 
or by any other name, 20c. per pound; 
garnetted or carded rayon, 30c. per 
pound; silver or tops, 35c. per pound.” 

A brief opposing the inclusion of 
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Courtesy The Bosto 


What Is Wrong with This Picture? 


cellulose acetate products under the term 
rayon was filed by the Celanese Corp. 
{ America. 


Administrative Features 


Passing into the final hearings of the 
1929 tariff, the full committee heard wit- 
nesses on those sections of the law 
which shape the administration of cus- 
toms collections and strengthen or stul- 
tify the rate schedules. The Philippine 
problem loomed once more as _ native 
spokesmen appealed on moral grounds 


for a definite step toward their inde- 
pendence. Organized agriculture agrees 
for reasons of its own. The farmers 


want to tax Philippine sugar, copra, 
hemp. As long as the islands remain 
under the flag, this would be too fla- 
grant a violation of past promises to re- 
ceive consideration in Congress. There- 
fore, rather than let the imports con- 
tinue duty free, the agrarians would 
turn the Filipinos loose to work out 
their own economic future, shorn of 
their principal livelihood which has been 
built up through reciprocal trade with 
the United States. 


Philippine Market 


By such a move, the American textile 
industry would be deprived of a prefer 
ential market in the Philippines and 
doubtless would lose most of the present 
business to Japan, already a keen com- 
petitor despite the tariff. The islands 
send little of textile importance to the 
United States excepting Manila cordage. 

Similar treatment is 


advocated for 
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Porto Rico and Cuba, 
now profitable textile cus- 
tomers, 

Industry, on the whole, 
accepts the strengthened 
flexible provisions of the 
House bill, hoping to get 
quick relief from import 
competition through a 
vitalized Tariff Commis- 
sion. Mr. Gray declared 
that “agriculture pins its 
future tariff hopes” on 
the flexible clause. Nu- 
merous industrial groups 
gave added endorsement. 
Several of the witnesses 
want to extend the pro- 


oa vision still further. Now, 

-TUR* ° s 

+ the President can raise 
or lower a rate by 50 


per cent. Extension to 
75 per cent is advocated 
with the added power of 
placing any item, or at 
least certain prescribed 
items, on or off the 
free list. It is doubtful 
whether the Senate will 
go to these extremes 
after the concessions al- 


ready granted. 
No. serious objection 


was offered to the appli- 
cation of United States 
value to proceedings un- 
der the flexible provi- 
sion when foreign value 


tHe rald 


is not obtainable. Most 
industrial groups repre- 


sented in the House hearings favored 
a total shift to an American basis not 
only for Tariff Commission actions but 
through the whole ad valorem rate 
structure. This move, however, has 
been virtually abandoned as impossible 
of acceptance. 

That American manufacturers be per- 
mitted to enter as parties at issue in a 
customs rate or classification suit 
against an importer, was urged by J. G. 
Lerch of the American Tariff League, 
of which organization J. R. Grundy, 


wool manufacturer and noted high 
tariff man, is vice-president. Section 
516, providing for action on protests 
from manufacturers who think that 


competitive imports have not been as- 
sessed at the proper rate, is of little 
avail, said Mr. Lerch, because a for- 
eign shipment will have been retailed 
and forgotten before all the red tape 
can be carried through. Domestic 
firms can now furnish evidence for cus- 
toms cases but are not officially repre- 
sented. Given official recognition, they 
could prevent much undervaluation, Mr. 
Lerch claimed. Matthew Woll of the 
American Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference declared that labor also 
should be a party. 

Speaking on the drawback provisions 
of the House bill, Mr. Lerch pointed 
out that little safeguard is given against 
fraud. For instance, he stated, an im- 
porter could bring in a shipment of ex- 
pensive flannels, substitute cheap mate- 
rial in the cases after receipt, and claim 
that the goods were not up to sample. 
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He could then re-export the shipme: 
and receive a duty refund on the quali 
goods which he keeps. 

The principal joker in the bill, 
Mr. Lerch, is wording which obviat: 
all possibility of proceeding against ui 
dervaluation if an invoice gets mislai 
by connivance or otherwise, for 1. 
days. 

Retention of the present provisio: 
making it necessary to mark import: 
cotton woven labels as to country 
origin was supported by Thomas M 
Mahan of the United Textile Worke: 
and E. J. Reading of Silk Associati: 

Numerous other detailed chang: 
mostly of minor nature, were suggest: 
in the administrative structure to p 
mote smooth legal functioning of t! 
new tariff law. 





Textile Social Workers 
to Meet Aug. 1 and 2 


On Aug. 1 and 2 social service 
workers from the various textile con 
munities of the South will gather for 
the eleventh annual session of the South 
ern Textile Social Service Association 
which will be held at Blue Ridge, N. ( 


J. O. Thomas, personnel manager of 
the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Co., Spray, N. C., president of the 


association, has announced that the pro 
gram is complete for the meeting and 
that a large crowd is expected for the 
two-day session. Last year the meeting 
was held at Winthrop College, S. C. 

On the program for this meeting ar¢ 
Luther H. Hodges, of the Carolina 
Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. 
C., who will speak on “What Manage- 
ment Expects of the Social Service 
Worker”, and H. W. Pittman, Bibb 
Mig. Co., Macon, Ga., who has for his 
subject “Welfare Work from the Manu- 
facturer’s Point of View.” J. J. King 
will be the song leader and Mrs. M. O 


J. Kreps, Columbia, S. C., and Dr. 
Henry M. Edmonds, Birmingham, Ala., 
will lead in the devotional services. 


Interesting group discussion meetings 
will be held during the conference. 
The Southern Industrial conference 
on Human Relations in Industry will 
be held at Blue Ridge Aug. 1-4. Mem- 
bers of the Social Service Association 
will have the privilege of attending any 
of the meetings of the conference. 
Registration and hotel reservations 
for the social service meeting are being 
handled by Miss Mary Stanley, 108 
Library Place, Greensboro, N. C. 





Gerseta Corp’s Suit Against 
Silk Association Discontinued 


A suit for $21,000,000 treble damages. 
which was brought against the Silk 
Association of America in 1924, by the 
Gerseta Corp., was discontinued in the 
U. S. District Court on July 16. The 
suit charged violation of the Sherman 
Law. At the same time the actions insti 
tuted in the Supreme Court of New 
York County under the Donnelly Act 
to recover damages of $7,000,000 wer: 
likely discontinued. 
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Summarizes Cotton’s Rise 


Institute Head Stresses Growing 
Style Importance of Cottons 


|-xceptional demand for cotton fabrics 
is reflected in sharp increases in the 


volume of cotton goods printed and fin- 
ished during the first five months of 
1929, Walker D. Hines, president of 


Cotton-Textile Institute, states in 
, review which he has just completed 
stressing the growing style importance 
ottons. 

Reports from printers of cotton fab- 
rics,” he states, “show that in the first 
five months of 1929, 427,638,000 yds. 
were printed. This represents an in- 
crease of approximately 28% over the 
volume of goods printed in the corre- 

nding period of 1928. 

Latest available statistics from fin- 
shers show that in the first five months 
of 1929 there were 763,462,000 yds. of 
cotton goods finished. This is an in- 
crease of 130,000,000 yds. or 21% more 
han the yardage printed in the corre- 
sponding period of 1928. 

“Styled cottons have been more widely 
advertised and more prominently dis- 
played than in any other season. 

“Cottons have achieved a new and 
prominent position in the field of high 
style and their importance has been 
greatly enhanced in volume _ style 
markets. 

“A new and greater consumer interest 
has been reflected in larger demand for 
styled cottons. 

“The position of cottons in the field 
ol high style has been further enhanced 
by designing cottons to emphasize their 
distinctive qualities of coolness, comfort 
ind cleanliness. This new prestige has 
heen felt in a general stimulation of de- 
mand for other types of styled cottons 
in so-called volume markets.” 


(he review summarizes the various 
activities of the Institute during the last 
six months in stimulating the demand 
tor styled cottons by national advertis- 
ing, the publication of style bulletins, 
distribution of sample fabrics, style con- 
lerences, radio talks, and cooperation 
with large retail stores in special mer- 
chandising efforts in behalf of cotton. 





‘roup Of Spinners of Worsted Weaving Yarns, Comprising a 


TEXTILE ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 

















Chart showing extent of textile operations as indicated by amount ef electrical 
energy consumed in 465 textile mills distributed through 26 States. Operations 
during June, 1929, were 5.3% below May and the lowest since October, 1928. 
This June was, however, 17.5% above June of a year ago. General manufac- 
turing operations in the United States as indicated by electric power con- 
sumption in all industries in June were 1.2% higher than May which was the 
highest preceding record. These data are compiled monthly and charted by 


Electrical W orld. 


Worsted Yarn Group Meets 


Represent 75% of Weaving Yarn 
Spinners—Plan Statistical Service 


The first monthly meeting of the re- 
cently organized Weaving Yarn Spin- 
ning Group of the Wool Institute, was 
held on July 11, at the Pornham Club, 
near Providence, Rhode Island. Those 
present represented about 75% of all 
spindles selling worsted yarns for weav- 
ing, it was stated. The group heard the 
report of Wm. H. Richardson, group 
chairman, who reported for the Insti- 
tute on grading and the result of the 
tabulation of sales and delivery of yarns. 

The members manifested keen inter- 
est in the plans for the group’s activity. 
A number of mills which had not filed 
statistics on sales and shipments reported 
through representatives that they would 
do so before the next meeting. It is 
expected that 85% of the spindles will 
be reported at the next session of the 
group. 

This newest activity of the Institute 
aims to give the weavers and spinners 
representation in the organization and 
to help them to solve their selling and 
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other problems. The group will issue 
a weekly statement on prices, and a 
monthly bulletin on sales. 


Lewine Elected President 
of Silk Exchange 


Jerome Lewine, a member of the firm 
of H. Hentz & Co., was elected to the 
presidency of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange at the annual meeting of that 
institution held July 16, in New York. 
The new executive succeeds Paulino 
Gerli, of E. Gerli & Co., who was the 
first president of the exchange. The 
election of Mr. Lewine was a routine 
matter, his selection having been as- 
sured when he was named by the com- 
mittee on nominations, there being the 
only one ticket in the field. Douglas 
Walker, director of the Exchange’s 
intelligence bureau, and one of the early 
factors in the organization of the insti- 
tution, was elected first vice-president, 
succeeding Mr. Lewine in that post. 

Charles Muller, of Sulzer, Rudolph 
& Co., Inc., was elected second vice- 
president, and August Schierenberg of 
Corn, Schwarz & Co., was named 
treasurer. 


Photo by L. W. Thurston 


Subdivision of the Wool Institute, Meeting at Providence, R. I. 
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Light and Airy Materials 


Paris, FRANCE. 
LL light and airy materials are en- 
joying immense popularity; all 


the newest ideas in fashion are 
striving to emphasize their fragile 


charms. 

\ resurrection to which attention 
must be paid is that of net (tulle). Net 
is being used plain, in all shades in 
dressmaking for day and for evening 
wear. A group of gowns made by 
Lucien Lelong feature net alone, in 
waves of flounces, and an_ infinite 
amount of frilling and _ plaits. 

Not only is plain net in great de 
mand, but it is also being printed and 
laméd. This is a novelty at Racine’s. 
He introduces net which has now a 
plain ground with prints in arabesques. 
floral and geometrical motifs, now with 
a ground of varying colors, striped or 
squared, on which are put other florai 
or geometrical motifs too. A shade of 
gold or silver is also applied and even 
light beading. 

These nets of color are above all used 
for brilliant evening hours in the play 
of lights. For day wear, black or 
brown net is much in evidence. For 
lingerie thread net is also meeting with 
great favor. 


Fashion for Waxed Textiles 


Plain are favorites fer 
evening and day wear, especially black 


mousselines 





Have 
Vogue 
in 
Paris 


By Jeanne Ledoux 


waxed mousselines; powdered gold 
laquereds are particularly successtul. 
Chere are also colored laquered mousse- 


lines in gray and brown shades. They 
are being dubbed Duco mousselines 
aiter the laquer paint with which 


motor cars are painted ; as a matter of 


fact, the resemblance is_ particularly 
close ! 

Certain shiny materials are printed; 
they are given motifs strewn with 


pompadour styles of small bunches of 
flowers or else simple strewings of 
corollas, spots, stars. One kind has 


Typical French Creations—Top row, left and center b¥ Coudurier, right by Fructus; 
center row, Ducharne; bottom row, extreme right and left, 
Ducharne, others Coudurier 
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gold or silver stars. This fancy kind 
is used by Jenny and is of pleasant 
originality. 

As a matter of fact, the fashion for 
waxed textiles, which seemed to have 
died out, is coming up stronger than 
ever. 

Plain matt mousselines are frequently 
enhanced with gold and silver; these 
trimmings set off with fine stripes either 
diagonal or vertical and also squares or 
arabesques. Interlaced circles form a 
kind of curious and harmonious mosaic 
design. 

When these fancy items do not cover 
the ground of the light materials, they 
are arranged as borders and as girdle 
to provide an easy element for dresses, 
These kinds of adornments are also 
used for large brimmed hats which are 
the fashion in mid-summer. 

In mousselines with plain grounds 
are embroideries which are likewise in 
borders and girdles with predominance 
of large floral motifs. 

3rocaded mousselines are the novelty 
at present on printed grounds, with two 
or three shades with pastelised cameo 
effects ; extremely fine branches are em- 
broidered sometimes set off with a tiny 
reflection of metal threads. These 
novelties are utilized for evening gowns, 
high class dressmaking and the finest 
linings. 


The Pattern Trend 


Matt printed mousselines are of 
divers kinds and are to be seen every- 
where as much for day as for evening 
wear. Immense floral motifs on gray 
grounds with cameo motifs mingled 
with whites are most common. 

The mousseline called ‘‘Malmaison” 
reproduces a fine pink rose with a net 
of green foliage on a black and gray 
ground with tiny branches of gray and 
black. Each rose with two leaves on 
the stalk stands out alone as_ very 
marked motif. 

A mousseline called “Ondine,” along 
the same lines, shows a water-lily with 
a wide pale green foliage on a beige’ 
ground with light chestnut foliage cov- 
ering the whole of the material. 

When the motifs are not important, 
there are spots, dice, petals, more or 
less closely strewn, dots or bunches. 

Certain prints are made with details 
of small points or dashes, shaded to 
silhouette the motifs, a striving after 
something original. 


Silk Voiles Used 


Silk voiles also are greatly used and 
are along the same lines. Many are 
selected in plain shades which are 
superposed so as to obtain transparent 
effects. There are a few three-tone 
check voiles and others with plaid de- 
sign. Naturally, flower designed voiles 
are the greatest favorites in the present 
fashion. 

A good deal is being said about 4 
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launching of violet and along such lines 
every modelist is showing a composi- 
tion scheme with several kinds of violet 
from the prelate viclet to violet blue. 
These schemes exist in the nets, mousse- 
lines and voiles. They are worked up 
with light and airy styles so as to bring 
out the prettiness of the elements. 

n addition to black as ground. grays 
and beiges, there is a tendency toward 
green; yellows and chestnuts are very 
successful. The Chartreuse is the shade 
which is the forerunner and is quite 
possible to be the one chosen for the 
height of the season. 

laffetas with prints or weavings of 
fancy kind in stripes and plaids are 
popular. Varied designs exist which 
are used for romantic style dresses with 
charming lingerie trimmings. 

Bianchini bayadere taffetas afford pop- 
ular color effects, stripes are wide and 
shaded and there are also figures with 
one side satin forming a shade departure. 

\ good deal of embroidered taffeta 
and brocaded taffeta is seen on plain 
black, navy or brown ground. These 
three colors are the general fashion. 


Opportunity for Ribbons 


Making up in tucks, plaits, frills, in- 
terlacing afford very useful inspirations 
for modelists in ribbons. There is also 
a kind of novelty in small widths in vel- 
vet with border of tiny steel beads, 
marcassite type. 

Laquered type ribbons with several 
stripes starting from a dark shade going 
to a light graduated shade in cameos 
are just beginning to appear. Rose 
Valois is the first to use them for wide- 
brimmed hats. 


Fight Against Brown 


\Ithough a fight is being made 
against the persisting fashicn in brown, 
s to be feared that its influence will 
continue to exist for some little while 
in fashion. As a matter of fact, new 
samples are rife with brown at any rate 
as grcund shade since a good deal of 
figuring and printing is being done on 
such grounds in all colors and _par- 
ticularly violets and greens. 

lt is rather evident that violet will 

to win a place for next season; as 
lor green, it is at the latent stage, swing- 
ing between brown and yellow, the lat- 
ter heing threatening. 

color which looks a winner is 
rtreuse; Jenny and Lelong have 
sampled it abundantly. Patou on the 
other hand remains faithful to brown, 

tea-rose, amber and soft yellow. 
general way, there is some reserve 

' cautious folks are staying in pastels. 


Realizes 100% on 


Sheep Investment 


NDE, N. D.—Four years ago Frank 
Wettstein bought 30 ewes on long terms 
lor $468. At the end of the first year 
ne had 56 lambs, sold $156 worth of 
Wool and 24 wethers $310. 
is amount almost paid the loan the 
vear. He now has 83 ewes in his 


which are valued at $1,000. 


National Campaign For Durene 





Combed Spinners May 


Join New 


PHILADELPHIA. 

NE of the most comprehensive 

group advertising campaigns that 
has been attempted by any section of 
the textile industry, comparing with 
that undertaken by rayon manufac- 
turers, is that being planned by mer- 
cerizing concerns that are members of 
the Durene Association of America. 
Steps have already been taken to as- 
sure the campaign and details are now 
being arranged. It is announced that 
the proposition will be under way within 
a few weeks. 

This brings to life a campaign that 
was first attempted two years ago by 
a group of mercerizers, members of 
the Mercerizers Association of Amer- 
ica, who endeavored to bring all mem- 





Label Carrying the “Durene” Brand 
to the’ Consumer 


bers of this group into line together 
with combed spinners, it being planned 
to assess the latter because of the benefit 
they would receive from any expansion 
in sales of mercerized yarns. Officials 
of the association worked for many 
months upon the idea. 

They failed to secure the consent of 
what they felt to be the minimum num- 
ber to make such a campaign a success 
and within the last year leaders in the 
movement stated that at least for the 
time being they had decided not to 
push the matter further. 

Durene Assn. Leaders 

During recent months the Durene 
Association composed of six important 
mercerizing concerns, under the direc- 
tion of J. P. Holt of the Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., acting as chairman of the 
association, has gone ahead with their 
own. publicity campaign, endeavoring 
at first to popularize the use of their 
new processed yarns being sold under 
the trade-marked name ‘“Durene.” 
Through this campaign they are at- 
tempting to increase the consumption 
of Durene, especially by manufacturers 
of knit underwear. 

Entirely new types and 
women’s Durene knit underwear have 
been designed. Manufacturers of 
Durene garments are being licensed 
to use the identifying label which the 
Durene Association furnishes them so 
that the wearer of this garment will 
be assured no yarn 
been used in_ its 


styles ot 


but Durene has 
Up- 


manufacture. 
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ward of 125 firms, including many of 
the outstanding mills of the country 
have received the Durene license and 
applications from numerous others are 
on file awaiting action by the Durene 
Association committee. 

As an example of the thoroughness 
with which the association is planning 
this campaign Mr. Holt points out 
that they will appoint a representative 
to call upcn manufacturers who have 
been licensed to use Durene to acquaint 
them with all details of the terms and 
their facilities for carrying these out. 
This representative will also check up 
from time to time to ascertain that the 
standards set are being carefully foi- 
lowed, evidence of their plan to see 
that distributors of all garments with 
the Durene label as well as the con- 
suming public will be fully protected 
against substitution. 

When this point was reached several 
months ago leaders in the movement 
decided the time was opportune for the 
next step and the latest plans to be 
studied have been those that will widen 
the scope of this work, seeking to 
acquaint not only manufacturers with 
Durene but how to tell the general 
public of its advantages. 


Combed Spinners May Join 


One feature of the program is the pos- 
sibility that combed spinners selling 
yarn to members of the Durene Asso- 
ciation will be a part of the campaign. 
The basis on which they will participate 
has not been decided, the original cam- 
paign being based upon the principal 
that combed spinners would contribute 
to the general fund on the basis of 
number of spindles. 

Whether that idea will hold in the 
new campaign is not known at this 
time there being a report it has now 
been proposed combed spinners con- 
tribute on the basis of how many 
pounds of yarn they sell to mercerizers. 

To reach the general public such 
magazines of national scope as the 
Saturday Evening Post, Vogue, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and others would be 
used; while distributors, manufacturers 
and jobbers would be acquainted with 
it through the various trade papers 
reaching these respective fields. In ad- 
dition to this, other means of effecting 
national growth in demand for Durene 
would be used. 

Mr. Holt said that the merchandising- 
advertising activity has been divided 
between two advertising agencies, one 
to function as advertising counsel, the 
other as merchandising counsel. The 
firm of Marschalk & Pratt, of New 
York, has been designated advertising 
counsel, while merchandising operations 
have been placed in the hands of the 
Byron G. Moon Co., Inc., of Troy and 
New York City. 
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The Hope That Lies in 
Curtailment 


HAT the business outlook for the cotton-textiie 
is is critical is demonstrated very conclusively 
by all available statistics. The latter show the absolute 
need of drastic curtailment of production for the next 
three or four months if an economic balance between 
production and consumption is to be restored and prices 
stabilized. 

To restore this economic balance will require cur- 
tailment during this period by both cloth and sales yarn 
branches of the industry of at least one week a month 
figured on the basis of normal single shift capacity, or to 
a basis of not much more than two thirds of single shift 
or double shift operation, depending upon which is a 
mill’s normal schedule. Failing such drastic curtailment 
the industry may look forward confidently to a repetition 
of the depression that followed the unbridled activity of 
the first half of 1927. 

There is serious danger that manufacturers and mer- 
will be 


chants over-encouraged by the reduction in 


cotton consumption during June of approximately 
100,000 bales as compared with May consumption, and 
also by the statistics of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants. The latter compare favorably with the sub- 
normal 1928 year, but lack comparative figures for 
earlier years and are of real value only as indicating 
trends. 

The trend is now plainly indicated by an increase 
in stocks during June of 9.2% and a decrease in unfilled 
6.2%. 
from May to June of 97,948 bales probably reflected the 


falling off in demand more than it did a conscious 


orders of The decrease in cotton consumption 


attempt by manufacturers to adjust themselves to the 
changed situation, and is in hopeful contrast to the in- 
must be 
remembered, however, that cotton consumption during 


creased consumption during June, 1927. It 


the first five months of this year was in excess of the 
same five months of 1927, and, despite the radical slump 
in consumption during June, the figures for the last six 
months are only 34,503 bales less than the record con- 
sumption which was a striking feature of the first half 
of 1927. 

Manufacturers acting individually have started to 
anticipate the downward trend of demand earlier than 
they did in 1927, whether 
acting as individuals they will have the sense to adopt 


and it remains to be seen 
the production and price policies that would be forced 
upon them if sales were controlled by one or a few large 
organizations or if they could act legally as a unit in 
such matters. 
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A Statistical Need 


OR the season ended July 31, 1928, the State of 
Georgia produced 234,204 more bales of § inch ani 





shorter cotton than was consumed by the mills of that 
State, while those mills consumed 277,290 bales more ot 
+? inch and longer cotton than was produced in the State 
The greatest discrepancy was in }% to ly inch cotton, 
of which Georgia mills consumed 451,529 bales, while 
the growers of that State produced only 201,726 bales. 
These statistics are found in the report of Peter M. 
Strang, Senior Cotton Technologist, Division of Cotton 
Marketing, on “Quality of Cotton Spun in the United 
States,” 


manufacturers and growers, particularly to the latter, 


and should prove of major value to cotton 


because it demonstrates conclusively that they can reap 
larger profits by growing more 42 inch and _ longer 
cotton and less of % inch and shorter staple, with an 
assured market close to their plantations. 

Similar comparative statistics giving staple lengths 
produced and consumed in the principal cotton manu- 
facturing States of the South should prove of incal- 
culable value to manufacturers and growers of those 
states, and as the mill consumption figures are regularly 
compiled, it merely remains for the Department oi 
Cotton Marketing in its staple and grade report to 
collate production figures for such States by 
lengths. 


staple 





eee 


Cotton Underwear for Women? 


ONTRACTION in sales of cotton knit underwear, 
especially women’s garments, has been one of the 
outstanding changes textile manufacturers have expert- 
enced since the World War. 
of this type in innumerable instances have gone out of 


Manufacturers of garments 


business, finding that the demand for the garments for- 
merly in general use had practically disappeared under 
their noses. Others changed their plants over to the 
production of entirely different type garments, many of 
them now producing silk or rayon knit underwear. 

Concrete evidence of this is to be seen in the Phila- 
delphia section where formerly a fair number of impor- 
tant manufacturers of women’s cotton knit underwear 
did a prosperous business. It is now difficult to locate 
a single manufacturer of this type within the Quaker 
City. 

These manufacturers, until recently, regarded this as 
something about which they could do nothing except t 
sit and wait for demand to come around again to cotton 
knit underwear of the old style. They seemed content 
to follow that course. 
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\ithin the last year a distinct change has taken place 
ani manufacturers of this type underwear have made 
ralical changes which now give hope they may win back 
at least a part of this lost ground. 

nstead of trying to force their old type garments 
upon the public, manufacturers have engaged the most 
progressive stylists for women’s underwear and are turn- 
ing out garments manufactured from cotton and Durene 
that appeal to the most modern tastes in underwear. In 
other words they have finally come to the conclusion that 
it pays to give the public what they want instead of 
trying to make them take what the manufacturer thinks 
they should have. 

\ complete reversal in the outlook of these manufac- 
turers has taken place and is a typical example of the 
new psychology of the textile industry. It typifies a new 
and militant spirit in the business that was lacking here- 
tofore. 

(hese manufacturers now feel that comprehensive 
publicity, together with intelligent production of the 
newer types of underwear, will go far in bringing back 
a business that was as badly situated as was the manu- 
facture of corsets when that element of feminine apparel 
practically was made obsolete. 


Specific Vs. Ad Valorem Duties 


b Bic brief presented by H. V. R. Scheel, vice-presi- 

dent, Botany Worsted Mills, to the wool sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Committee suggesting the 
substitution by specific rates based upon American con- 
version costs for the protective ad valorem rates of the 
House bill and of prior tariffs on wool manufactures, 
deserves the careful study of everyone interested in 
securing effectively adequate protection to domestic 
manufactures. It makes very plain the fact that the 
protective element of an ad valorem duty is necessarily 
variable, and that to insure reasonably permanent pro- 
tection an ad valorem rate must have added to it a tol- 
erance sufficiently large to take care of any emergencies. 
lor instance, ad valorem rates that for several years 
may have provided effective protection for cotton yarns 
and cloths may prove unprotective during the next few 
years if foreign values decline as the result of cheaper 
cotton or labor cost, yet that is the kind of a tariff that 
the House Ways and Means Committee has presented 
to the cotton industry. 


\11 the case of wool manufacturers it happens that for 


several years high raw wool prices have rendered the 
ad valorem duties on wool manufactures abnormally 
ctive, whereas the decline in raw wool prices since 
the ‘rst of the year has acted automatically to reduce 
the fective protection of these ad valorem duties. The 
i)s\itution of specific duties proportionate to American 

rsion costs for the present variably protective ad 
valorems would provide a permanently effective and non- 


vari. ble protective basis. There is nothing novel about 


it was proposed, when the present tariff was being 
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formulated, by Julius Forstmann, president of the 
Forstmann & Huffmann Co., Passaic, N. J., who was a 
former member of the German tariff commission and 
based his recommendation upon German experience. 
Unfortunately many members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Finance Committee 


find almost as many difficulties surrounding the develop- 


Senate 


ment of tariff rates based upon specifics proportionate to 
American conversion costs as they do in the development 
of rates based upon American valuation of ad valorem 
duties. Time and the tariff during the balance of the 
special session will wait for no one excepting long- 
winded Senators, and from the Senate it is almost as 
hopeless to expect studious consideration of Mr. Scheel’s 
proposition as it is to look for favorable action upon the 
American valuation of ad valorem duties. Both pro- 
posals, however, have too much merit to down, and 
there remains hope for their careful consideration by 
the commission authorized by special provision of the 
House bill to investigate various methods of tariff 
valuation. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Goods Markets: 
is now apparent, with buying incentive lacking. The cot- 


Annual mid-summer dullness 


ton market has been down and up again since the recent 
acreage report, and coupled with cautiousness of buyers, 
has added little to the general situation. Prices on fabrics 
are mostly unchanged and firm at recent levels. Curtail- 
ment prospects are generally credited with stabilizing 
quotations in a dull period. 
Wool Textile Markets: 
sufficient day-to-day volume to keep machinery occupied 


Business on fall lines is of a 
until spring demand becomes more pronounced. Certain 
fine goods houses have already had some spring business 
Spring 1930, 
styles are expected to show greater diversification and 
Worsted 
yarns for knitted outerwear in demand ; weaving interest 


on special lines and pre-season business. 
more prominent patterns than last two seasons. 
small. 


Knit Goods Markets: 


underwear demand being mostly future ; underwear mar- 


srisk call for heavyweight 
ket generally firm. Women’s “bare leg” hosiery in active 
demand, but other lines are quiet. Full-fashioned steady ; 
Current 
use of seamless may change hostile attitude of some 


men’s lines, both staple and fancy, are quiet. 


women toward it. 
Silk Textile Markets: 


were middling to firm. 


Raw and thrown silk markets 
Fair buying of raw silk, all 
week, with little change in prices. Thrown silk demand 
fair. Active call for spun silk yarns, and mostly from 
fall 


Rayon 


weavers; market firm. Broadsilk trade busy on 
production ; velvet and staple demand increasing. 
remains firm but trade is in skeptical mood. Several 
companies announce that no further price cuts are con- 


templated. 









Rapidly Correcting 





Strength of Cotton Mechanical Fabrics 


T IS now well established that, in 
general, vegetable-fibered materials 
increase in strength with an increase 
in hygroscopic moisture. Animal-fibered 
materials, on the other hand, decrease 
in strength, as do the rayons. It is 
important, therefore, to study these 
changes so that confusion and alterca- 
tion constantly arising from this source 
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Fig. 1. Equivalent Values of Regain 
and Moisture Content 
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for 


By Edward R. Schwarz, 
S.3.. aT i 


may be minimized, if not eliminated, and 
in order that the industry may have 
reliable information to use as funda- 
mental data. 


Regain and Moisture Content 


In order to simplify the following dis- 
cussion and to make clear the nomencla- 
ture employed, it will be well to define 
several of the terms. Regain is stated 
to be the difference between the con- 
ditioned and the bone-dry weights, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the bone- 
dry weight. Moisture content is the 
difference between the conditioned and 
bone-dry weights expressed as a_ per- 
centage of the conditioned weight. Or— 


R = 100 oe 
Wa 
and 
Ws. —Wae 
C = 100 W. 
where 
Rk is the percentage of moisture 
regain 
C is the percentage of moisture 
content 
IV’. is the conditioned weight 
Wais the bone-dry weight 
Since Ii’. must always be greater 


than Ila, the percentage of regain will 
always be greater than the percentage 
of moisture content. Care should be 
taken not to confuse these two terms, 
and every effort should be made to 
understand what is meant by each, and 
to use both correctly. 

It can easily be shown that as a result 
of the above definitions, 


100 C 
= ie 
and 
f 100 R 
; 100 + R 


Thus when either value is known, the 
other can be readily calculated. To 
avoid this calculation, reference may be 
made to the nomograph of Fig. 1, which 
gives the values of R corresponding to 
values of C, or vice versa. 

Now if textile change in strength with 
changes in moisture regain, it is evident 
that a sample tested by A, and which 
contained say 6% regain, will not show 
the same strength if tested by B at a 

*Textile Laboratory, 
stitute of Technology. 


Massachusetts In- 
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Regain 


regain of 4%. Both determinations may 
have been correctly and accurately per- 
formed, but the difference due to the 
change in regain must be considered be- 
fore they can be compared. There are, 
then, three possibilities open to us: 


Testing Bone-Dry 


1. We may test all samples bone-dry, 

This method necessitates the use of a 
more-or-less special drying oven, which 
may not be available. It is also true 
that in transferring a sample from the 
oven to the testing machine, moisture is 
rapidly picked up by the sample. The 
amount of regain present when rupture 





Nomographs 
Simplify Use 
of 


Haven’s Formula 





occurs will depend upon the humidity oi 
the room, the speed with which the test 
is conducted, and the room temperature. 
Unless special precautions are taken, the 
first and last items may vary widely 
from hour to hour and from day to day; 
and, unfortunately, while the item of 
speed is usually constant, it means an 
appreciable interval before the break, 
due to the fixed speed of the testing 
machine for a standard test. About 25 
to 30 seconds must elapse before the test 
specimen breaks, no matter how rapidly 
the operator works. Experiment has 
shown that in this time many fabrics 
may pick up 3% regain. 

In some fabrics the change in streagth 
is 10% of the bone-dry strength per 
per-cent of regain, which may easily 
amount to an error of 6 to 10 lb. In 
other words, a strictly bone-dry test 1s 
not ordinarily possible. In addition, the 
bone-dry condition is very infrequently 
anything like the state of normal use 
Thus the practical value of even a per 
fect test would be limited. 


Controlled Regain 


5 


2. If it is not possible to test at zer' 
regain (bone-dry), it should be possible 
to test under controlled conditions 0 
regain. 
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Since textiles will come to a moisture 
equilibrium with the surrounding atmos- 
phere, it follows that samples will be 
comparable if tested under the same con- 
ditions, always provided that they have 
come to a balance with these conditions. 
This is the ideal method, and conditions 
of 65% relative humidity at a room 
temperature of 70° F. have been sug- 
gested and more-or-less widely adopted. 

However, in order to obtain this 
humidity when it does not naturally 
exist, expensive humidification and de- 
humidification apparatus is necessary. 
\When normal conditions are below the 
proposed standard, moisture must be 
sprayed into the air of the room in order 
to bring the relative humidity to the 
desired value. On the other hand, when 
the natural conditions are higher than 
the standard set (as they are in the 
summer months in New England), 
moisture must be removed from the air. 
Not only must these operations be per- 
formed, but they must be accurately and 
automatically controlled, so that the 
variation from standard conditions shall 
be as small as possible. 

Numerous laboratories for textile re- 
search are equipped to control the rela- 
tive humidity of the test room atmos- 
phere in one or both of the ways men- 
tioned. Many laboratories and many 
more mills are not so equipped. 


Mathematical Correction 


3. By determining the mathematical 
law governing the change in strength 
with moisture, data should be obtainable 
which would enable corrections of 
strength to be made, no matter what 
the conditions of testing. 

Since the actual presence of the mois- 
ture in the material is the cause of the 
change, it is reasonable to use regain 


s the basis of the investigation. Mois- 
ture content is not selected, since it 


depends too much upon a variable quan- 
tity; viz., the conditioned weight. Re- 
gain, on the contrary, is based on a 
constant value; viz., the bone-dry 
weight. 


In the last few years numerous ex: 


periments have been carried out at the 
Textile Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Intitute of Technology under the per- 
sonal direction of Prof. George B. 
Haven to determine the rate of change 
in strength with moisture regain for a 
wide range of cotton mechanical fabrics. 
hese ran from 14-0z.-per-sq.-yd. cheese 
cloth to 47-0z.-per-sq.-yd. canvas. Some 
35 more fabrics were tested at re- 

running from as near zero as 
could be obtained to over 9%. 


Varied with Fabric Weight 


O17 
xdll 


_ It was found that the rate of change 
In per cent of bone-dry strength per 
per-cent of regain varied with the 
weight of the fabric, and the writer has 
‘Summed up the results of the tests and 
| the data, giving a curve of per 
rate of change in bone-dry strength 
per per-cent regain against the fabric 
This is an exponential curve, 
and when treated by graphical and 


Mathematical methods, yields an equation 


Pa av Ww 
where 
r is the per cent rate of change 
W is the weight of fabric in oz. 
per sq.vyd. 

Professor Haven’s work has shown 
that the following formula gives very 
satisfactory results for correcting tensile 
strengths to any desired conditions : 


5 Sm (100 + rRe-) 
ee (108 4-9) 


(very nearly) 


where 
Se is the condtioned strength at 
the desired conditions (or 
bone-dry ) 
Sm is the strength as read from 
the machine at the time of 


test 

R. is the regain at the desired 
condition 

Rm is the regain at the time of 
test 

r is the rate of change of 


strength 


14 
13 
a2 

md 
10 


per Sq.Yd.) 
CP) 


Increase 
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Rate o 


ahi 
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Weight of Fabric CO 





This can be combined with the pre- 
vious formula, giving: 

Sm (100 + BVI (Ra) 

(100 + 2VW (Rn) 
and this may be represented by two 
nomographic charts (Figs. 2 and 3) 
used in conjunction. 

With this method it is simply neces- 
sary to allow the test specimens to 
come to equilibrium with whatever at- 
mospheric conditions prevail, so long as 
they are reasonably constant throughout 
the test. Several hours “conditioning” 
by hanging the samples freely in the air 
of the test room, or preferably on slowly 
rotating racks, will be sufficient. The 
samples should then be tested in im- 
mediate succession in this same atmos- 
phere. The moisture regain existing is 
determined by weighing the samples at 
condition and again after bone-drying 
and the weight of the fabric at 6.5% 
regain computed. The charts then give 
the approximate strength at any other 
condition desired. 


Use of Charts 


To use the charts it is only necessary 
to connect the weight of fabric in ounces 
per square yard with the regain found 
and the regain desired, extending these 
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lines to determine value of B and A 
respectively.* 

Now use Chart 2, and connect the 
values of A and B just found, which will 
determine a point on the scale labelled 
QO. Join this point with the value of the 
tensile strength as shown by the test 
(the extreme right hand scale) and read 
the corrected value on the S_ scale in 
the center of the chart. 

The Sm scale is graduated to read 
from 100 to 1,000 directly, since most 
of the strengths fall in this range. 
Where the value found for Sm may be 
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below “100,” the same scale can be used 
by simply shifting the decimal point 
mentally. For example, 90 and 900 
would be found at the same point, as 
would 45 and 450. If the decimal point 
is thus shifted, it must also be similarly 
shifted on the “S,.” scale—or, what is 
the same thing, the result obtained may 
be divided by 10. This is simple and 
the resulting scales are much easier to 
read accurately than would be the case 
if a range from 10 to 1,000 had been 
adopted. 

Several practical examples will be of 
interest; and, if the reader will follow 





*NOTE: For the mathematically in- 
clined— 
A = (100 + 2VW (Re) ) 
$= (100 + 2VW (Rm)) 
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them through on the charts, he will 
have no future difficulty in their use. 
Actual test data are as follows for 
four random fabrics throughout the 
range of the normal usage of the chart: 





On Chart 1 join 8.1, 16.0, 24.3, and 
46.0 successively with 4 and with 6 on 


the regain scale. 


of B and A respectively, 
Table IT. 





B 


122 
132 
140 
156 


This will give values 


as shown in 


ocoouw 
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TABLE I . 
Wt. of Strength TABLE Il 
fabric Regain Strength Desired at . y és 
inom / at test as regain desired Strength Fabric Weight 
sq.yd. in& tested in% regain bon-dry 8.1. 
(W) m m R. Sei S<2 16.0. 
¥ 4 72.0 6 81 56 24.3 
16.0 4 158 6 178 115 46.0 
24.3 4 217 6 257 140 
46.0 4 340 6 410 206 
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On Chart 2 connect B (122.5) with 
A (134) and connect the point on the 
QO scale thus determined with 72 (72() 
The answer is found on the Se scale 
and is 81 (810). 

Similarly join the A value 149 with 
the B value 132. Connect this point as 
found on the Q scale with 158 and read 
178 on the S, scale. Joining A 162 
and B 140, and the Q point with 217, 
gives 251. Lastly, joining A 185 and B 
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Chart No. 2 for Finding Strength of Cotton Fabric at Different 





150, aud the Q point with 340, gives 405. 


Comparing these values with those found 


in Table I in the column headed S¢,, they 
will be seen to be good checks. The 
greatest error is less than 3%, which is 
within the usual precision of the tensile 
test. 

[f it is desired to find the bone-dry 
strengths for comparison with those 
listed in the last column of Table I, 
the procedure is to determine BP as be- 
fore, and to use A as 100 throughout. 

lt is believed that these charts will 


TABLE Ill 


Weight of See Sc 
Fabric A B From From 
(W) Table I Chart 
8.1 100 122.5 56 56 
16.0 100 132.0 115 117 
24.3 100 140.0 140 145 
46.0 100 156.0 206 210 





prove in general somewhat more con- 
venient for practical use than any form 
previously used for the presentation of 
these data. The difference between re- 
gain and moisture content is also clearly 
and simply shown. 


American Machinery for Russia 





Lockwood Greene Engineers 


to 


Cooperate With Soviet in Textile Mills 


(he commission of textile experts 
ani engineers recently appointed to 
aid the Soviet Union in the introduc- 
tion of American production methods 
machinery, is expected to begin its task 
within four weeks. The commission 
comprises Major Charles D. Wood, of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., and 
a group of technical experts of the 
Lockwood Greene staff organization. 
The commission sailed from New York 
on the “Majestic” on July 10. 

The appointment of the commission 
was in accordance with the terms of 
a contract just concluded between the 
Amtorg Trading Co. Textile-Import 
Limited, and the Lockwood Greene 
company. 

Saul G. Bron, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., Kk. Y. Belitzky, first vice-presi- 
ent and treasurer of the All-Russian 
Textile Syndicate, and Chester A. 
Allen, vice-president of Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., explained the 
terms of the contract as _ follows: 

“Through the terms of the contract 
American engineering skill and ex- 
perience will cooperate in the develop- 
ment of the Soviet textile industry. 
The Lockwood Greene company will 
furnish technical assistance both in the 
reorganization and reconstruction of 
existing textile mills in the Soviet 
Union and in the design and construc- 
tion of new plants. A group of the 
company’s engineers, including special- 
ists in spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing, etc., have just 
sailel for Russia. 


[his agreement for technical as- 
sistance in the largest Soviet industry 
IS a significant addition to the series 
ot similar contracts concluded with 
\merican firms within the last two 
years, which take in the coal, elec- 
trical. steel, oil, chemical, construction 


and other important industries. It may 


have considerable bearing on the type 
ol equipment to be installed in the 
several large textile plants which are 
now under construction in the Soviet 
Union. or which are planned for con- 
‘truction within the next few years. 
Hitherto, the bulk of the imported 
quipment used in Soviet textile mills 
Nas come from England. 

“The Soviet textile industry has 


shown a notable recovery during the 
last few years and is now well above 
the pre-war level. Production of fin- 
ished cotton cloth in the fiscal year 
1927-28 amounted to 2,578,200,000 
meters, which represents an increase 
of 7% over the production in 1913. 
The output of woolens last year, 
amounting to 98,800,000 meters, was 
17% above that of the last pre-war 
year. A considerable part of the cot- 
ton consumed by the Soviet textile 
industry comes from the United States. 
Last year purchases of cotton by the 
All-Russian Textile Syndicate in this 
country amounted to over $50,000,000, 
and together with Egypt, the United 
States accounted for about two-fifths 
of the total cotton consumption in the 
USSR. 

“The five-year program for the tex- 
tile industry of the U.S.S.R., which has 
just been ratified by the government 
authorities, provides for more than 
doubling of the output of the industry 
as a whole by 1932-33, and for capital 
investments of about  $700,000,000 
during the period.” 


Adjustment Bureau Expands 


Under Wool Institute It Takes New 
(Juarters—Rates for Services 


According to a letter sent out by the 


Wool Institute, the transfer of the 
Mutual Adjustment Bureau of the 
Cloth and Garment Trades, has been 


completed, and it is now under the direc- 
tion of the Institute. The bureau is now 
located at 116 East 27th St., New York, 
and is under the management of Frank 
Claasen. This bureau offers storage 
facilities for mills and selling agents 
having offices only, as well as means of 
examining, reconditioning and grading 
fabrics on an impartial basis. 

The letter, sent out over the signature 
of A. D. Whiteside, goes on to say: 

“The bureau will be operated by the 
Institute as a self-supporting, impartial 
organization for the use of buyers and 
sellers alike, with its charges based on 
actual costs. 

“All merchandise or contractual ques- 
tions which need expert and dis- 
interested consideration can be referred 
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to the bureau with definite assurance 
that its sole motive will be to develop 
the determining facts in each case. 

“The enclosed service card shows the 
rim...” 

The salient points of the service card 
referred to are given in the following 
tables: 

RATES 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, RECON- 


DITIONING (MILL SHAPE) 
GRADING, ETC. 
G/4 Buitingse ... o 6-< 2 gh Ke oie scs 24c. per yd. 
6/4 Overcoatings .........«. 3 c. per yd. 
6/4 Goods unfolded ...-..... 3a4c. per yd. 
RECONDITIONING ONLY (MILL 
SHAPE) 
CFs Ce a. ew ece wee ae 2 c. per yd. 
6/4 QOvercoetings ......5 565 24c. per yd. 
6/4 Goods unfolded ......... 2éc. per yd. 
One and two piece lots only. Minimum 


$1.50 per piece. ; 
The above charges include trucking both 
ways. 
STORAGE 
Per month or part of 


ChE WOES 6k ow Sec dees Hs 25c. per piece 
6/4 Overcoatings ......... 30c. per piece 
6/4 Goods unfolded ...... 40c. per piece 
Bales of two or three pieces .... 50c. each 
Bales of over three pieces ...... 75¢c. each 
oth. ao ta Matede oes. exe 92a Wee $1.00 each 
SPACE: Special rates for permanent stor- 


age space will be quoted upon request. 


ANALYTICAL TESTS 
The Mutual Adjustment Bureau is equipped 
to make analytical tests for fabric con- 
struction, yarns counts, weight, strength, 
color and abrasive qualities at a reasonable 
charge. 


Details of Steamship Rates 
Reduction on Raw Silk 


Water rates on raw silk trom Japan 
to Pacific Coast ports, from China to 
Pacific coast ports and on through 
water service from Japan via Panama 
Canal have been reduced, as reported in 
these columns last week. 

The Traffic Bureau of the Silk 
Association of America gives the fol- 
lowing details: 

“A reduction from $4.50 per 100 Ib. 
to $3 per 100 lb. on raw silk shipped 
from Japan to Pacific ports is now 
effective. The trade saves lc. per 
pound by this reduction. The all water 
service via Panama Canal from Japan to 
New York has been reduced from $9.75 
per 100 Ib. of raw silk to $6 per 100 Ib. 

“China to the Pacific coast rates have 
also been reduced. The old rate for 
raw silk, $6.75 per 100 lb., has been 
lowered to $5.00 per 100 Ib. Wild or 
tussah silk has been reduced from China 
to Pacific coast ports from $6.75 per 
100 Ib. to $3.00 per 100 Ib. All water 
service via Panama Canal from China 
ports remains at present unchanged at 
$12.00 per 100 Ib.” 


New Looms in Philadelphia 
School 


Philadelphia Textile School is in- 
stalling a number of new looms of the 
latest type having disposed of their old 
equipment in several departments. 
Although the year officially ended for 
the school last month the entire faculty 
is at work each day going over the 
physical equipment and planning the 
various courses of study for next 


September. 
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The Rayon Industry has put its stamp of 
approval on the Wildman Body Machine 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 





a 
ORS <i 


WILDMAN 


SPRIN G NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Silk Grades and Hosiery Costs ee Ne 


sults, we obtain the figures shown in 





Table V. 
Determining Whether the Use of The above figures show that Grade B 
. : 5 silk causes an increase in material cost 
aH igher-P riced Grade Will P. ay of 38.3c. per dozen, a decrease in manu- 
facturing cost of 1.87c. per dozen, and 
By William Baum* an increased finished value of 11.3c. per 


dozen. The net result indicates that for 
the given style of hosiery, and with silk 
costing $5.50 per pound for Grade A 
and $5.90 per pound for Grade B, a loss 








|! iS well known that the higher 
grades of silk facilitate the manu- Table I 
facturing processes and improve the Grade A Grade B 


of 25.lc. per dozen is experienced with 
quality grading. However, these ad- ia Tai Oa “ a es I pe 
vantages are offset by the higher “ae Bae. "518 ; 
rial costs of the better grades of silk. eg veveseeaeoeness 3 a Price We Can Afford 
For a given set of conditions, there is orate? Re. oe cage ae F : : ; 
, definite silk price beyond which it $6. 526 $6. 909 _ From the viewpoint of manutactur- 
would be uneconomical to go. TE, ne tntinninininepeenme ig costs, it is. thgesions amenmmomical 


: t a 5.90 for Grade B. 
“break-even point’ is reached when the excess labor costs for both grades T “hs fb dagyd se hi a 


gains and losses are ‘balanced. This . . 
article deals with an investigation which O6 oth, 28 owe sue at. nae should be the price of the higher-grade 
This analysis indicates that a saving i], ee. ini Sea We } 
was made to determine the relative £ only $18.69 1.000 doz. lized sulk in order to break even. We have 
f i paler wi dhintenanag’. “eal OZ. 1S realiZ€G_ seen that the use of Grade B silk causes 


value of two different grades of silk . 
‘rom a masnabneiasiitiens galuat ak atau nend on the excess labor cost of Grade B silk. 4 net loss of $251.31 per 1,000 dozen 


to establish the break-even point. Relative Finished Valucs with an excess material cost of $383.00 
A representative hosiery style was : ; per 1,000 dozen. Therefore, $383.00 
knit with two different grades of silk Our comparison, so far, has dealt with minus the loss of $251.31, or $131.69, is 
in quantities of several hundred dozens Material and Excess Labor Costs. The the amount which we can afford to pay 
each. The lots were carefully marked "e€Xt step is to evaluate the finished in excess of Grade A price in order to 
to identify the grades of silk used. product for both grades of silk. This break even. As the hosiery style under 
These lots, marked “Grade A” and mecessitates an analysis of grading in consideration weighs .995 per dozen, we 
“Grade B” respectively, were kept terms of sales classifications and the ap- are justified to pay for Grade B, an ex- 
separate throughout the manufacturing plication of inventory prices to such cess of 14.0c. over Grade A, or $5.64 
and finishing processes and special care classification. The grading results, ar- per pound. = ; 
was taken to obtain separate and accu- ranged for firsts, specials, substandards, On the basis of $5.64 per pound for 
rate grading of quality. Grade A silk 
was figured at a price of $5.50 per = — — : 


ae 


& § 








pound and Grade B at $5.90 per pound. Table II Table IV 
: Gray Grading Yield from 1,000 Doz. 
Material Costs Grade A Grade B -—Firsts——. Specials — Subs —. Seconds 
, , Per Cent Per Cent Grade... A B A B A eS aD. 
A comparison of material costs gave Mending.................. 8.02 4.21 Firsts...750.0 807.2 .... .... .. conte ees 
the results shown in Table I. Seconds................-. - 0.14 ct - ~~ Cn lal 
as inne teen cost, se Finished Grading “Shorts | 2 0 23.4 6.63.3. 
t ig ier-priced silk, amounts to $0. Grade A Grade B Retwe. 47.0 42.8 14.2 12.8 . 
per dozen. If the savings in manufac- Per Cent Per Cent Odds... 46.9 28.4 settee 
turing osts also amount to $0.383, then Firsts la alias a be Se ae te Le wee ; 75.01 80.72 ——_ 5.3 2 3 19.0 8.1 
the silk price of. $5.90 for Grade B Speciale... -......-.--. or 1.69 Mends.. 25.8 25.2 28.0 27.4 * 
would he the most economical one. This Reboards............... 3.09  o.. 5-9 2. be = 
investigation brings out different re- Berne ekenen ees: St sas ; a e —— 
GS eee a sk ce i eee 4.69 2.84 903 0 929 3 22. 9 16. 9 67. 2 52. 6.9 a 
sults Irregulars ee Sots orsim.s 2.43 1.04 
ine ihe cake ai . NN WR Sale aG tiers oe o5ecs' 5. 38 5.26 
I he sake of convenience, all sub- Knots. 0| 40 022 Table V 
sequent computations are based on 1,000 Seconds.............. 0.48 Gide th 
doz. Therefore, the above comparison W*te.-----)------- ca ae Dozens Unit Value _—‘ Value 
t material costs, also based on 1,000 100.00 100.00 Firsts.... 903.0 @ $11.01 = $9,942.03 
loz . be written: Specials... 22.9@ 9.304 = 213.06 
; | Table Til aos 35 @ 2928 = “20.20 
Metuin Cust Excess Labor Costs Based on 1,000 Doz. em Se 
oe . <.0 . iis nec fits = Total ; ; $10,652.21 
Grade 4 ee --- $6,909. 00 Throwout Per Cent Excess Gudan 
F Rv dies aigiin 6,526. 00 Classification Grading Doz. Labor Cost D Nisinie Unit Val Val 
— oe 4 Gray Mending...... 8.02 80.2 $31.12 San Retes Pee a 
‘cuteGemes.:.... BG tate..... S243 263 3.47 ‘Firsts 929.3 @ $11.01 = $10,231.59 
, ‘ OS ere 4.1 0.91 Specials ; 16.9 @ 9.304 = 157.24 
Excess Manufacturing Costs MR iss6 055s ne 53.8 40.19 Subs... 52.5 @ 7.097 = 372.59 
Seconds. . . a 4.8 0.69 Seconds. 1.3 @ 2.928 = 3.81 
The : : Gray S s, 2nd —— 
: The cme of the relative ex- ay _Seoom s, wee ee 1.4 04 $10,765. 23 
Céss costs of manufacturing necessitates ; Pa 
an anaysis of the grading results ob- paren ees oe ile nee Finished Value 7 
‘ained with the two grades of silk. This a —- Grae B—— PR ot $10,765.23 
inalysi. is shown in Table II Throwout Per Cent Excess Grads A 10,652.21 
ke an 7 . . Classification Grading Doz. Labor Cost a ag.” ; 1 sitters es 
a ULC : € expected, the higher- Gray Mending...... 4.21 42.1 $16. 33 Higher finished value due 
stade lk gives better grading results. Irregulars.......... oe 4 to Grade B... . $113.02 per 1,000 doz. 
In our subsequent calemlations, the items fetes ----"; $32 $2 x0 Bene amntentnn Deoed on LEO Doe 
reboa ing,” “redying,” and “odds” a aes ‘i —- ‘5 4 cra” “Wate a ar aaa B. . $383.00 (Taktle D 
le iicvac * o. ° ray Seconds, 2n Lower Manufacturing cost for 
we disregarded, as the quality of silk “Pairing........ . 0.48 4.8 13 Grade B...... 18.69 (Table II1) 
‘sho \earing upon them. aie ; el as ee a 
am Wit the knowledge of the grading yl A Excess Labor. ; gna nn ticked “ — : = 
sults 1S now possible to determine Grade B_ Excess Labor.... 57.73 Grade B.. cosecee 113.02 (Table V) 
an, ~! Decreased Cost due to Grade B $18.69 Loss by using Grade B.. $251.31 
1 eau | Engineer of Real Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


ina s, Ind. 
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Unique Features Made On Improved “Banner” Split Foot Machine 


The Hemphill Company wish to announce that they any grades of yarn that would seem profitable to him, 


have made certain improvements in their “Banner” We are also glad to announce that the “Banner” split 
split foot machine—these improvements being as fol- foot machine will plate perfectly in the high spliced 


lows: heel of the stocking and is also adapted to put in the 
The new suture seam enabling the manufacturer to use reinforced portion on the top portion of the toe. 


HEMPHILL® 


MAIN OFFICE 








N York Sal d Sh R W 
“03 Worth. Street, Mea. PA TUCKET RHODE ISLAND James ee Se Tena. 
iladelphi s : : i ; 
Payedeimbia alee an’Swew Fez™* Hosiery Machine —- Manufacturers Commeeryel newt Be 
See C¥Pso—— 
TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 
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Grade B, we obtain the following mate- 
rial costs: 








Grade A Grade B 

$5.50 per Lb. $5.63 per Lb. 
i (0.995 lb. perdoz.).. $5.472 $5.619 
cing. cea 533 ‘518 
Cotton....- eeeeresces . 395 .395 
Waste ofeaee  ee . 126 
$6.526 $6.658 


treak Even Point on Basis of 1,000 Doz. 





heen 13 GS as i 5c sakacaecisetaenees $6,658 
tenho A Oe OM ss os CK GG as es hn end oes 6,526 

- pa cas Pakwe Pe wats Wieinao ee oe 132 
lower MRE aries cxae eh hes meee 19 
er TOM AMR Gs osc ss cicean ee ness.gens 113 
Higher PE Rian 5555 Khia sss emake 113 
Loss or I hs she Ch a? rare eink ead 0 


As the price of Grade B silk fluc- 
tuates over a wide range, we are able 
to determine for the given conditions 
the results, as follows: 


Price of Grade A = $5.50 per Pound 


Price of Grade B per Lb. 


RNs kala agsie bee ace 0 
eG asp vies s aalhipasnl« 5.1 
Bc laitk: sensi sci eae mis 15.1 
inh eo ss stadeye 25.1 
Se eee 35.1 
sowie <0 0's 2h 45.1 
6.20. . 55.1 
re 65.1 
6.40... 23.5 
6.32;. 85.1 


The above investigation indicates that 
the price of the higher-grade silk should 
not exceed $5.64 per pound. This con- 
clusion is justified only for the given 
style of hosiery and in comparison with 
the lower-grade silk at a price of $5.50 
per lb.; all other conditions being equal. 
The question often arises as to whether 
it pays to use the higher-priced grades 
of silk in the manufacture of hosiery. 
The answer cannot be given generally. 
The solution of the problem depends 
upon the individual case and can be 
worked out along the line indicated in 
the above investigation. 


Reneedling Knitting Machines 


—Must Resinker Every Two Years 
Seldom Necessary with Proper Care 


By N. D. P. 


BELIEVE that with the proper care 

a knitting machine will run indefi- 
nitely without reneedling. I have seen 
machines which had been running only 
a few weeks that needed reneedling, 
while others that had been running for 
years did not. It all depends on the 
knitter. 

A good knitter will always put 
straight needles in the machine. If he 
puts in straight needles and the needles 
already in the machine are straight, 
very little aligning will be necessary. 
When a new needle is added to the ma- 
chine and it does not line up on an 
average with the other needles, an in- 
vestigation should be made to determine 
whether the new needle is properly 
straightened or the whole head is out of 
correct alignment. 


Plier the Old Needles 


lt is the custom of most knitters in 
putting in new needles to plier them into 
line with the old needles, rather than 
plier the old needles into line with the 
new. There is a tendency always for 
the needles in the bar to lean gradually 
toward the front, because of the con- 
stant pressure of the press. If this con- 
dition develops, the needle bar should 
be taken to the work bench and a few 
periectly straight needles added to the 
bar at the two edges and the center, 
and a line drawn nearly touching all the 
new needles. Then all the old needles 
should be pliered back to the line, which 
will be the correct line. A needle ex- 
pert can plier needles in the bar fairly 
satisiactorily, but for the average knit- 
ter it is much better for him to 
straighten his needles out of the bar. 
‘n -traightening needles in the bar, 
there is a great danger of putting in an 
extra kink to offset the kink already 


1 
} 


ine 


Straightening needles is an art and 
cannot be learned in a day. To some 
knitters, it is an impossibility because 
of defective vision. For this reason, in 
starting a learner he should be tested on 
needles first. If he shows after one or 
two lessons that he cannot tell when a 
needle is straight, he should not be al- 
lowed to continue as a knitter. 


Expert Instruction 


There should be a needle expert in- 
structor in every mill to teach all learn- 
ers by a certain method how to 
straighten needles. This will give a 
uniformity of needles which will work 
to a great advantage where two or more 
knitters run the same machine. Many 
expert needle straighteners are unable 
to show someone else how it is done— 
it may be seen, therefore, that I used 
the term “expert instructor” advisedly. 

Nearly all knitters have their own 
peculiar method of doing the job, and 
each one thinks his method the best 
one, but I believe that every method is 
one acquired by the individual because 
of a lack of some standard method of 
instruction. The standard method might 
have been far easier for him to have 
learned than the haphazard method 
which he worked out for himself. 

In many instances a knitter’s method 
will be found to be incomplete. For 
example, a knitter may straighten a 
needle perfectly with the exception of 
only one thing which has never been 
brought to his attention—this is the 
matter of making the beard hang in the 
same plane as the needle with reference 
to the butt. To state this in another 
way, that part of the head connecting 
the beard to the needle should hang 
parallel to the butt. This may be tested 
by holding the butt of the needle in the 
pliers, the butt pointing up, with the 
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Loss in Cents per Dos-heard on the opposite side of the plier 


from the person sighting. When sight- 
ing through the crack in the plier under- 
neath the belly of the needle, the head 
should hang plumb with the center of 
the opening in the plier. The head of 
the needle can be twisted to conform 
to the butt. Then when the needle goes 
to press, the beard will be pressed di- 
rectly toward the groove in the needle 
instead of being deflected to the side. 


Should Agree 


I do not know of anything that will 
cause a machine to require reneedling 
more quickly than two knitters putting 
needles in the machine who have con- 
trary ideas as to how the needle should 
look when it is stranght. An expert 
knitter realizes the importance of keep- 
ing straight needles in the machine, and 
he has a perfect right to demand of his 
co-worker on the machine the same pro- 
ficiency. 

My observation has been that the 
knitter who straightens his needles off 
the job when he has time to concentrate 
will keep his machine in much better 
condition than the knitter who tries to 
straighten needles and run his machine 
at the same time. He must of necessity 
neglect one or the other job. 

The same thing applies to the knitter 
who keeps a supply of straight needles 
on hand. It is not reasonable to think 
that a knitter will allow a machine to 
stand idle while he does a good job of 
straightening up 20 or 30 needles fol- 
lowing a wreck. 

[ am of the opinion that the mills are 
not demanding of the needle manufac- 
turers the degree of needle accuracy that 
they have a right to demand. There is 
no reason why a knitter should have 
to spend as much time as he does to 
get his needles in shape to put in the 
machine. Needles not properly tem- 
pered should not be put in the machine 
at all. Poor-quality needles are not 
cheap at any price. 


Not Periodic 


As to the question recently asked by 
a reader of TeExtTILE Wortp (see issue 
of Mar. 23, p. 47), “Do manufacturers 
of seamless hosiery and underwear 
periodically reneedle?”’, I would say, 
“No!” I have never found it necessary 
to reneedle seamless machines. On an 
efficient basis the reneedling process is 
going on daily by removing any indi- 
vidual needle that is not making the 
proper stitch. It is the custom of some 
mills to reneedle a machine occasionally 
to knit samples, but this is an admission 
that one’s organization needs keying up 
a bit. 

This is not the case, however, with 
sinkers. It is necessary to resinker 
seamless machines knitting silk about 
every two years. It is not good practice 
to mix new sinkers with old sinkers well 
worn. To get the full life of all the 
sinkers, a set of machines running the 
finer counts can be resinkered with new 
sinkers ; then the best of the old sinkers 
can be used to resinker other cylinders 
running coarser counts or for supplying 
machines running old sinkers. 
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Getting 


it to them 
HotT-Foor! 


On Friday, May 24th, at 8:53 A.M., we 
received from a mill in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, atelegram which read as follows: 
“SHIP FIVE THOUSAND FORTY 
TWO GAUGE SHORT WELT 
HOOKS TWELVE ROLLER STUDS 
FOR PITMAN PATTERN H SIX 
EIGHT TWO NINE.’’ 


vi kG! 


This order was filled immediately and the 
items delivered to the American Express 
Company, in Reading, on Friday afternoon, 
and was received at the plant in Greensboro, 
N. C., Monday- morning at 11:00 o’clock, 
May 27th. 


Unusual service? Not a bit. With us every 
parts order is a rush order. And every rush 
order is handled by the shortest possible 
route between its original entry and its ul- 


eouTr timate delivery. 


No wonder so many mills —both large and 
small— ‘stay sold’’ on Reading Full-Fash- 
ioned Knitting Machines. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 


JRLIR EADING" 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Several officials of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., including P. W. Litch- 
field, president, C. Slusser, vice-president 
and factory manager; Harry Blythe, as- 
sistant to the president, and William 
Stephens, general superintendent, vis- 
ited the Atco textile plant, near Carters- 
ville, Ga., July 10, and then proceeded 
to Gadsden, Ala., where the new tire 
fabrication plant was formally opened 
the next day. The new tire fabric plant 
under construction at Rockmart, Ga., 
was also inspected on the trip. 


Louis Bernstein has become president 
of the Richland Silk Mills, with plants 
in Quakertown and Richland, Pa. He 
took over the management of their sales 
on July 16. The product of the two 
mills will hereafter be sold under the 
trade name of Louis Bernstein Corp. 


C. M. Carr, newly appointed vice- 
president of the American Enka Corp., 
who will have charge of sales of the 
varns produced at the plant in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has just returned. from a 
trip to Holland. 


Harlan T. Pierpont, treasurer of the 
\Vorcester (Mass.) Silk Mills Corp., has 
been elected a director of the Seaboard 
Utilities Shares Corp., Boston. 


Robert Talcott Francis, former selling 
agent for the Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., who makes his 
home in New York, has taken an apart- 
ment in Paris for the season. 


J. T. Wigington has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Association, of Chicago, to 
accept work with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. He will 
devote his time to developing new uses 
for cotton. Mr. Wigington has had a 
number of years’ experience in prac- 
tical cotton manufacturing, serving as 
assistant superintendent at the Lonsdale 
Mill, Seneca, S. C.; three years in the 
Cooperative Cotton Testing work of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Clemson College, S. C.; and for the 
last vear he has been textile engineer 
tor the Textile Bag Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Mr. Wigington graduated in 
lextile Engineering at Clemson College 
in 1923. 


W. M. Towers, secretary and treas- 
urer, Rome (Ga.) Machine & Foundry 
builders of hosiery dyeing machin- 
try, is spending his vacation at Wrights- 

ily Beach, near Wilmington, N. C. 


Frank H. Willard, president of the 
Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Willard are at Falmouth, 
s., for the summer. 


Carl R. Brownell, president of the 
W-cester (Mass.) Tire Fabric Co., and 
3rownell, sailed from Boston on 
the S.S. “Seythia” on July 12 for a 
mo: th’s trip to the British Isles. 


atthew P. Whittall, president and 
Irer of the M. J. 


Whittall Asso- 





Jerome Lewine Elected President, National 
Raw Silk Exchange at Annual Meeting 
July 16. The full slate as reported in 
the July 6 issue of TextrLteE Worip was 
also elected. 


ciates, Ltd., Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. 
Whittall, are at East Marion, Mass., 
for the summer. 


Henry T. G. Dyson, president and 
treasurer of the Hudson (Mass.) Wor- 
sted Co., and Mrs. Dyson, have returned 
from a 10 weeks’ European trip. 


George W. Norwood, treasurer of 
the Thayer Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., and family, are at their summer 
home at Squirrel Island, Me. 


Albert L. Saunders, secretary and 
treasurer of the Cherry Valley ( Mass.) 
Woolen Co., and family, will spend the 
remainder of the summer at their cot- 
tatge at Westerly, R. 


R. B. Pitts, general manager of the 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C., 
which have been taken over by the Bay 
Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., will continue 
in the same capacity at the mill. 


E. C. Richard, manager of the Green- 
ville, S. C., plant of the Westboro Weav- 
ing Co., and family, are spending the 
summer at Nantasket Beach, Mass. 


Wallace I. Stimpson, agent for the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs. 
Stimpson, are passing a vacation at Mir- 
ror Lake, N. H. 


Stuart F. Brown, agent for the Whit- 
insville (Mass.) Spinning Ring Co., and 
Mrs. Brown are passing a vacation at 
West Falmouth, Mass. 
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George Kritler, Prudential Worsted 
Co., Philadelphia, was injured in an 
automobile accident July 13, when a ma- 
chine in which Mr. Kritler, Mrs. Kritler, 
Ernest G. Ranges, selling agent for the 
Prudential Worsted Mills, and Mrs. 
Ranges were riding skidded and hit a 
telegraph pole in the vicinity of Engle- 
wood, N. J. Mr. Ranges was killed, 
Mr. Kritler’s collarbone was broken 
and the others received minor injuries. 


Daniel A. Tynan, who was formerly 
connected with the Fabrics Finishing 
Corp., has become associated with the 
Kapo Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Inc. He will also represent the Trio 
Dye Works, Inc., and the Crystal Print 
Works, which are affiliated with the 
Kapo company. 


Jesse M. Dunn has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Stafford Co. to accept a 
position at the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
He succeeds W. E. Shinn who resigned 
his position as assistant professor of 
knitting and designing to accept a posi- 
tion at another textile school. Mr. Dunn 
is an honor graduate of the State Col- 
lege Textile School. 


Capt. W. L. Balthis, member of the 
cotton firm of W. L. Balthis & Co., 
a director of the Dixon Mills and the 
Trenton Cotton Mills, and a director 
of the First National bank, Gastonia, 
N. C., was recently elected a member 
of the Gastonia City Council. 


J. O. V. Stetten, Stetten Dryform Co., 
Philadelphia, was one of a number of 
delegates from the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce who visited Washing- 
ton recently where they were entertained 
at a luncheon by the Chilian ambassador, 
Senor Carlos G. Davila, in connection 
with a foreign trade mission to South 
America, under the supervision of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. The party 
returned to Philadelphia by aeroplane. 


Morris Phinney, New England repre- 
sentative of the American Glanzstoff 
Corp., with headquarters in Providence, 
R. [., and Mrs. Phinney, sailed from 
Boston on July 12 for a European trip. 


W. H. Shamford is now superinten- 
dent of the Rockwood (Tenn.) Mills, 
Inc., manufacturers of children’s and 
misses’ ribbed hose, succeeding James - 
Wright, who recently resigned. 


Raymond Curtis has resigned as super- 
intendent of dyeing with the Bradford 
Dyeing Association (U. S. A.), to man- 
age the new dyeing and finishing plant 
which the H. & H. Mfg. Co., Quidnick, 
R. L, are erecting. The new plant will 
be known as Quidnick Dye Works, Inc. 


I. M. Goree, cost accountant of the 
chain of Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Inc., with plants at Chester, S. C., Rock 
Hill, S. C., and Whitmire, S. C., has 
been promoted to night superintendent 
of the Whitmire plant, and will assume 
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Style Must Go All the Way Up!) ° 





N men’s half hose, style no longer stops where the top 
begins—it goes all the way up... . Fidelity’s Multi- 
Design Machine has brought about a new era in the 


styling of half hose tops . . . . Investigate. consobafen Taxus 





FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue. Philadelphia. Pa. 


FIDELITY 
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his new duties in August. Kirkwood 
Stringfellow, of Greenville, S. C., has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Goree. 


J. R. Roberts, superintendent of the 
core Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, 
_ C, has resigned. 


Albert L. Sprague, superintendent of: 


the Rivulet Spinning Co., Inc., North 
Uxbridge, Mass., and family, are at 
Pleasant View, R. I., for the summer. 


C. H. Hill has been made superin- 
tendent of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Graysville, Tenn. 


T. C. Pegram, superintendent of the 
Leak Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., has 
resigned. 


A. Ferguson MacIntyre, superinten- 
ont of the Appleton Mills, Anderson, 
S. C., has resigned. 


L. M. Bentley is now superintendent 
of the Simmons Mill Co., High Point, 
N. C. 


Alex Roberts is now superintendent 
of the Alabama Mills Co., Aliceville, 
Ala., plant. 


J. B. Mitchell, overseer weaving, Bel- 
ton (8. Go Mills, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the same plant, suc- 
ceeding C. H. Strickland, who recently 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C. F. E. 
Shirley, formerly second hand weaving, 
has been promoted to the position left 
vacant by Mr. Mitchell. 


C. L. Garner has resigned his position 
as night overseer of spinning and wind- 
ing at the Peck Mfg. Co., Warrenton, 
a: 


Fred G. Wilman has accepted the 
osition as overseer of dyeing for the 
Elm Mills, Tilton, N. H. Mr. Wilman 
was formerly employed at the Harris 
Emery Co., Quechee, Vt. 


George Quimby has resigned as over- 
seer of the spinning department of the 
Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., Three 
Rivers, Mass., to accept a position as 
sul erintendent with Stephen Sanford & 
Sons, Ine., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Fred Merchant, overseer of carding 
tor S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., has resigned his position 
with that company. 


William J. Burke has accepted the 
sition as overseer of finishing for the 


i Dale (R. I.) Mills. Mr. Burke 
Was formerly employed by the Hadley 
Mills, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

Daniel H. McLaughlin has accepted 
the position as overseer of carding for 
>». \. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Ma s. Mr. McLaughlin comes from Ux- 
Dridge, Mass. 


F. H. Maloney, overseer of finishing 
tor the Wakefield (R. I.) Textile Co. has 
resigned his position with that company. 


q 


iarry W. Featherstone has accepted 
he vosition as overseer of finishing for 
S & on 


Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
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Mass. Mr. Featherstone was formerly 
employed for Faulkner & Colony, Keene, 
N. H. 


P. H. Parker for a number of years in 
charge of dyeing for the Elm Mills, Til- 
ton, N. H., has resigned his position with 
that company. 


Walter Gledhill, formerly overseer of 
finishing for the Weybossett Mills, 
Providence, R. I., has accepted a position 
as overseer of finishing for the Wakefield 
(R. I.) Textile Co. 


Herbert Buckley has accepted the 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, P. Q., 
Canada. He was formerly employed at 
the Hoosac Mills, of the Arlington Mills 
Co., No. Adams, Mass. 


William J. Simons, overseer of finish- 
ing for the Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 


William Bruce has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Guilford (Me.) Woolen Co. Mr. Bruce 
comes from Claremont, N. H. 


Arthur Phillips, overseer of weaving 
for the Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, 
P. Q., Canada, has resigned his position 
with that company. 


Martin O’Toole has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. Mr. O’Toole 
was formerly employed at the Paton 
Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 


W. C. Lane, formerly head of the 
carding and spinning department of the 
Morgan Mills, Millen, Ga., is now con- 
nected with the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga., in a similar position. 


R. S. Porter is head of the carding 
and spinning department of the Planters 
& Merchants Mill, Inc., New Braunfels, 
Texas. 


H. T. Pickren is overseer of winding 
and spinning at the Ingram Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


L. R. Phillips is overseer of carding 
at the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Starkville, Miss. 


Henry McIntyre is now overseer of 
carding at the Cora Cotton Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


T. C. Ramsey is now overseer of the 
cloth room at the Hermitage Mill, Cam- 
den, S.-C: 


W. Baggett is cloth room overseer at 
the Florence (Ala.) Cotton Mill. 


C. F. Turner, overseer of carding at 
the Cora Cotton Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., has resigned. 


_R. A. Anderson is head of the spin- 
ning and winding department of the 
Margaret Mill, Huntsville, Ala. 


L. C. Lippard is head of the spinning 
department of the Boger & Crawford 
Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

O. D. Martin, is 


now overseer of 


weaving at the Newberry (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 
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R. E. Gilmore is cloth room overseer 
at the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


J. Cranford is head of the night weav- 
ing department of the Cascade Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


J. D. Goins is second hand in carding 
and spinning at the Planters & Mer- 
chants Mill, New Braunfels, Texas. 


Amos Moran is head of the twister 
room at the Connecticut Mills, Decatur, 
Ala. 


J. F. Holt is now master mechanic at 
the Cherry Cotton Mill, Florence, Ala. 


Cotton Yarn Mill Notes 


Tabulated Instructions for 
Doffing a Roving Frame 





By Gilbert R. Merrill 


This is the third of a series of short 
articles on the correct operation of cot- 
ton-yarn machinery. The articles are 
written as brief instructions, tabulated 
in logical order and expressed in 
straight-to-the-point language. The 
first appeared July 6, page 111; the sec- 
ond, July 13, page 73.—Editor. 

1. When the bobbins are half full, the 
frame mark should be put on the bottom 
end by someone other than the frame 
operative. 

2. For slubbers and intermediates put 
empty bobbins on the bobbin rail be- 
tween spindles when the bobbins are 
nearly full. For finer frames put the 
bobbins on the roll beam, or have a box 
of empty bobbins ready. 

3. When the bobbin is full, stop the 
frame with the bobbin rail midway in 
its upward traverse. Lift the bottom 
cone and just start the frame enough 
to give the slack required in starting the 
next set of bobbins. Have the pressers 
toward the back of the frame, with the 
flyers of the front and back spindles in 
line. 

4. Mark the bobbins on the top for 
stock and size. 

5. Clean the flyers of lint, etc., watch- 
ing especially for oily rings at the top 
of each bobbin, around the spindle. 

6. With the pressers toward the 
right, and the front and back flyers 
parallel to the frame, remove the front 
line of flyers, putting them crossed in 
pairs on the top-roll clearer covers. 

7. Doff the bobbins in both lines ; just 
lift off the front bobbins, lift off the 
back flyer and hold it back out of the 
way, remove the bobbin, pick up two 
empty bobbins putting them on the front 
and back spindles, and return the back 
flyer to the spindle. 

8. Clean the roller beam. 

9. Clean the bobbin rail. Turn flyers. 

10. Wind the ends around the back 
line of bobbins. 

11. Replace the front flyers. 

12. Wind the ends around the front 
line of bobbins. 

13. Move the cone belt to the starting 
position. 

14. Drop the cone. 

15. Pull the stop-motion 
position. 


lever into 
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KNITTING 
RAYON..? 


Some manufacturers tell us that artificial silk is hard on 
needles — and for that very reason they have turned to 
Durakromes for all full-fashioned machines producing 
Rayon hosiery . . . Royersford Durakromes are protected 
from wear and rust by a plating of pure chromium—an acid- 
proof metal that gives these revolutionary needles a 
bright, glassy surface that lasts indefinitely —without oil, 
without attention. 


No needle marks, no yarn cutting—and three times the life 
of unprotected steel needles ! 


Think what those features will be worth to you in reduced 
“seconds” and in re-needling costs ! 


COMPARATIVE SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


YERSFORD NEEDLE 


RSFORD 
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Roller-Bearing Compressor 


In Capacities of 100 to 300 
Cu.Ft. per Minute 


\ new line of compressors, employ- 
ing Timken roller bearings on the main 
crankshaft journals, has been announced 
by the Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corp., Harrison, N. J. This is a 
single horizontal straight-line series de- 
signed particularly for the smaller users 
of compressed air. Capacities range 
from 100 to 300 cu.ft. per minute; and, 
operating at moderate speeds, main- 
tenance charges and attention are 
claimed to be negligible. As compres- 
sors of this type and capacity usually 
are used by the smaller power plants, 
many of which do not have skilled oper- 
ators, the elimination of bearing adjust- 
ments removes considerable worry and 
expense. 

Oil rings, which deflect the surplus 
oil and return it to the crank case, are 
mounted en the shaft beyond the Tim- 
ken bearings. A special feature is the 
design of the crankcase enclosure. This 
is completely oil-tight. 

“Feather valves” are standard equip- 
ment on these machines, as on all 
Worthington air and gas compressors. 
[hese valves are light strips of steel, 
approximately #2 in. thick, which flex 
when opening against a curved guard 
to permit the passage of air. 

Kegulation may be by an automatic 
starter and pressure switch mounted on 
the motor, stopping and starting it to 
control the air pressure between definite 
limits, or a pressure regulator may be 
attached to the compressor inlet valves, 
holding them open to maintain constant 
air pressure. Compressors with the 
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Air Compressor Equipped with 
Roller Bearings 


latter type of unloader, which bypasses 
the air back to suction, are claimed 
never to overheat when unloading. 

These compressors can be furnished 
with ball-bearing idlers for short belt 
drive; with Texrope drives, using V- 
type ropes ; or with a synchronous motor 
directly mounted on the compressor 
crankshaft, thus eliminating transmis- 
sion mechanism. 


Container for Copper Roll 


Now of Steel—Holds Rolls of 


Various Sizes Firmly 


The John Hope & Sons Engraving 
and Mig. Co., Providence, R. I. an- 
nounces that its containers for copper 
printing rolls will henceforward be made 
of steel, including both the sliding 
jackets and ends, instead of fiber and 
wood as hitherto. The change affords 
greater protection to the roll and longer 
life to the container. 

The container, as may be seen in the 
accompanying illustration, consists of 
an outer and inner jacket, A and B re- 
spectively. To pack a roll for shipping 
is claimed to require only 30 seconds. 
The copper roll is first stood on end 





i oil 
B-Inner Case 


Steel Shipping Container for Copper Printing Rolls 
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and the inner case B slipped over the 
top. The roll and inner case are then 
tipped over and stood on the other end, 
while jacket A is slipped over the inner 
case and made secure by tightening of 
the band on the jacket by means of a 
screw-driver. On the inside of each 
jacket or case is a cone jutting inward 
from the head. These cones make it 
possible for the containers to accom- 
modate rolls with varying diameters. 
They keep the rolls tight, steady, and 
free from the walls of the jacket, so 
that burlap wrapping is unnecessary. 


**Stable-Arc’”’ Welder 


Unified Control Among Features 
of Improved Model 


New improved “stable-arc” welders 
have recently been placed on the mar- 
ket by The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, O. Many new features of design 
and “construction increasing the stable- 
are features are introduced. 

The unification of the -controls of 
both motor and generator’is one of the 
outstanding features. The working 
mechanism of all controls is contained 
in a ventilated enclosed steel cabinet 
with hand regulators and _ switches 
mounted on a panel which forms a side 
of the cabinet. The control panel con- 
tains rheostat regulator, diverter switch, 
new Lincoln safety starter switch, volt- 
ammeter, and wing-nut terminals for 
cables. This unified control greatly in- 
creases the simplicity of the operation 
of the welder. The control cabinet is 
mounted directly over the motor-gener- 
ator for easy access by the welding 
operator. This also permits the removal 
of the motor generator armature, with- 
out disturbing any other parts. 

The use of a combined voltmeter and 
ammeter, known as a_ volt-ammeter, 
makes possible the reading of the 
amount of voltage and amperage on one 
dial and eliminates the use of the sepa- 





Stable-Arc Welder with Unified Control 
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Wrap the goods in 
GATOR-HIDE 


and send them SAFELY home! 


Satisfaction with your goods or serv- 
ice is doubly sure when the cus- 
tomer receives a neat, attractive 
package, trimly wrapped in Gator- 
Hide Kraft. This paper is firm-fibred 
and strong. It resists wear and tear, 
moisture, and careless handling. It 
protects articles as customers them- 
selves would have them protected. 

Let us send samples and give you 
the name of the nearest distributor. 
WRITE TODAY 





GATOR-HIDE KRAFT PAPER 


ANOTHER CERTIFIED PRODUCT OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


[SOUTHERN DIVISION] 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: 100 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


MILLS: Bastrop Mill, Bastrop, La.; Camden Mill, Camden, Ark.; Louisiana Mill, Bastrop, La.; (Under Construction) Mobile Mill, Mobile, Ala. 
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rate delicate ammeter, which would be 
given excessive wear on the welder be- 
cause the large output would keep the 
ammeter jammed against the high-limit 
pin on the dial. In this way, the volt- 
ammeter insures longer instrument life. 
The face of the volt-ammeter is mounted 
flush with the control panel, assuring 
the utmost protection possible. 

Terminals for the lead cables are 
equipped with winged nuts, a feature 
which makes quick and easy connections 
possible, especially when it is desired 
to reverse the polarity of the welding 
current. The use of these wing-nut ter- 
minals also eliminates the necessity of 
a switch for reversing polarity. 

Enclosed wiring of all operating con- 
trols, as well as a metal-backed rheo- 
stat, is the result of the use of a unified- 
control cabinet. The mounting of this 
cabinet over the motor generator per- 
mits the use of a shorter chassis frame 
or base than used in previous models. 
The shorter base offers the advantage 
of less floor space occupied by the 
welder, as well as a smaller turning 
radius of the portable models. 


Shock Absorber for Lamps 





Improved by Adoption of Standard 
Thread Connections 


The Thompson Electric Co., 1428 
West Ninth St., Cleveland, O., an- 
nounces an improvement in its shock 
absorber or vibration arrester—a device 
designed to prolong the life of electric- 
light bulbs. The change consists of the 
adoption of threaded connections which 
conform more nearly to standard prac- 
tice. On the large models, Nos. 74-L 
and 74-H, the 1-in. male thread at the 
top has been replaced with 4-in. female 
for the regular type. When specified 
on the order, #-in. male is used. On 
the small models, Nos. 80-L and 80-H, 
the stem at the bottom has been changed 
from ~ to 4 in. to conform to the $-in. 
tap in the top of standard reflectors. 





Multi-Finger Relay 





Simple, Small, and Inexpensive 
for General Use 


(he General Electric Co. announces 
anew relay, CR-2820-1080, designed to 
meet the demand for a multi-finger, 
alternating-current device for general- 
purpose use. It is small, simple, in- 
expensive, and provides a large variety 
ol contact arrangements. 

(he relay consists of a series of 
double-break, silver-faced fingers operat- 
ing horizontally and controlled by a 
small solenoid. The power consumption 
ot the solenoid coil is eight watts. The 
complete assembly is on a molded base 
which fits a drawn-shell cover. 
The base is provided with holes through 
Which leads may be run when the relay 


Ove 
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Small Multi-Finger Relay 


is mounted as a panel device. Creepage 
and clearance for 550 volts have been 
provided. The contacts will carry 15 
amperes continuously. 

By varying the arrangement of the 
contact fingers, the relay may be 
arranged for a number of different types 
of application, as follows: (1) four 
fingers normally open; (2) three nor- 
mally open, one closed; (3) two open, 
two closed; (4) three open; (5) two 
open, one closed; (6) one open, two 
closed; (7) two open; (8) one open, 
one closed; and (9) two closed. The 
relay may be used when a number of 
independent circuits are to be con- 
trolled remotely and will be useful on 
signal and indicating circuits, emer- 
gency throw-over controls ,and similar 
applications. 


Flange with Welding Neck 


Forged Steel Type Suitably 
Scarfed for Welding 


A new line of forged steel flanges with 
welding necks is announced by the 
Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Series 15 (catalog number 
568) is suitable for 150 lb. working 
pressure at temperatures not exceeding 
500° F.; for 100 lb. working pressure 
at temperatures not exceeding 750° F.; 
and for 300 lb. non-shock working pres- 
sure at atmospheric temperatures. 
Series 30 (catalog-number 296E), 
which is illustrated herewith, is suitable 
for 300 lb. working pressure at tempera- 
tures not exceeding 750° F.; for 275 lb. 
working pressure at temperatures not 
exceeding 900° F.; and for 500 Ib. non- 
shock working pressure at atmospheric 
temperatures. The flanges conform to 
the American 250-lb. steel-flange stand- 










» 


Forged Steel Flange with W elding Neck 
(No. 296E) 
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ard for diameter and thickness. All 
flanges have a 1s-in. raised face and a 
neck scarfed for welding. They are 
made in a wide range of sizes. 


Electric Tools 





Several Items Added to Line 
of Drills, Grinders, Ete. 


The U. S. Electrical Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., has added several new items 
to its line in the course of its 1929 ex- 
pansion. These include a new }-in. 
heavy-duty drill, 4-in. and 3-in. special 
drills, rotary saw, valve refacer, 4-in. 
portable grinder, 8-in. bench and floor 
grinder, flexible disk sanders, improved 
portable surface grinders, tool-post 
grinders, angle-plate grinders, and new 





New }-inch Drill 


20-in. and 30-in. high-speed snaggers 
capable of 9,500 surface feet per minute. 

Many time- and labor-saving improve- 
ments are said to have been made in 
other older tools, including new wheel 
guards for the grinders which are ad- 
justable to wheel wear without disturb- 
ing the stationary exhaust connections. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


APPARATUS for making test samples of 
silver and the like. 1,719,061. P. 
Latsch, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Beam. Non-corrosive yarn. 1,719,703. 


L. Holt, Burlington, N. C 
CARROTTING animal fibers. 

Bohm, Vienna, Austria. 
CLEARING mechanism for warpers or similar 


1,719,043. V. 


machines. 1,719,814. J. A. Skedgell, 
West Reading, Pa. Assigned to Draper 
Corp. Hopedale, Mass. 

CLoru spreader or expander. 1,719,375. 
A. Isherwood, Boston, Mass. Assigned 


to Thomas Leyland & Co., Inc, Boston, 


Mass. 
Corton gin. 1,719,285. J. Behle, Dallas, 
Texas. Assigned to The Murray Co., 


Dallas, Texas. 

Corron-gin feeder. 1,719,294. 
Hancock, Dallas. Assigned 
Murray Co., Dallas, Texas. 

DyeInc or coloring of products made 
with cellulose acetate. 1,719,324. G. H. 
Ellis, Spondon, England. Assigned to 
Celanese Corporation of America, Dela- 
ware. . 

Fapric expanding device. 1,719,149. E. 
Wagner, Uzwil, Switzerland. Assigned 
to Maschinenfabrik Benninger A. G., 
Uzwil, Switzerland. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Pook thru 
the buyers 


Py es? 





LOOK thru the eyes of the buyer of fabrics is 

helpful in guiding your production of textiles. 
To the buyer’s desk come demands for smartness, 
for novelty, and for elegance. 


These essential effects may be secured through 
Dyeing, Weighting, Finishing and Printing opera- 
tions .. . . and are dependably excellent when per- 
formed by National. 


National is qualified in every way to give enticing 
quality to every class of textile. Moreover, National 
brings to this important work a financial responsi- 
bility which operates to your advantage. 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 
5 Colt St., Paterson, N.J. N.Y. Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave. 


Works: Paterson, N. J.; East Paterson, N. J.; Allentown, Pa.; Williams- 
port, Pa. Canadian Branch: Dominion Silk Dyeing and Finishing Co., 
Limited, Drummondville, P. Q. Can. Salesrooms: Toronto, Montreal 


We recommend the registration of original designs with 
the Silk Association of America, Inc. 


NATIONAL 
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Wire Works Out of 
Card Clothing 


Technical Editor : 

| am forwarding a sample of card cloth- 
ing for examination. Can you give me any 
suggestions as to the probable cause of the 
wire working out at the back. Do you 
know of any remedy to overcome this 
dificulty? The sample is taken from a 
length covering the back doffer of a scrib- 
bling set. The whole length is as bad as 
the sample. The doffer has only been on 
two years and there is not a broken wire 
in it, but have had to replace owing to the 
clothing having lost all elasticity. 

Possibly oil from the stock has caused 
the rubber cement to dissolve, allowing the 
various layers to alter their relative posi- 
tions, thus working the wire out. This 
clothing had not a vulcanized face. Do 
you think that a vulcanized cloth will help 
to overcome the difficulty owing to being 
less easily penetrated by oil? 

The fillet was lapped on under a good 
tension; the bare surface of the doffer was 
lapped with a 1-ply cotton cloth before 
the clothing was placed on. I should be 
glad to have assistance in this matter, and 
if you know of any make-up for a solution 
which will be oil-resisting, I shall be 
pleased to receive it. (6876) 

This inquiry from a reader in Eng- 
land was submitted to one of the largest 
concerns manufacturing card clothing in 
the United States. After a careful ex- 
amination they offer the following: 

1. The clothing should never have 
heen used in the first place as it is not 
suitable for a woolen or worsted card. 

-. An excessive amount of oil used 

n the stock has taken the “life” out of 
the clothing and destroyed the adhesive 
properties of the cement. As a result, 
the clasticity is destroyed and there is 
nothing to hold the wires in proper 
position. 

3. A vulcanized face would render the 
clothing more rigid, making it unsuit- 
able. In any case, a rubber-faced foun- 
(dation is not recommended if the clothing 
> to be used on woolen cards, because 

e high percentage of oil used. 

Nothing is known of a “make-up” 
tor « solution that is oil resisting and 
may be applied safely. The wire must 
¢ considered, as no solution can be used 
would destroy the surface of the 


‘he use of a better clothing is rec- 
nded; one specially adapted for 
Woolen cards. 
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In conclusion, we would call attention 
to the way in which the clothing was 
trimmed, exposing the wires on each 
side of the fillet. We advise against 
the purchase of such clothing. lf 
your cylinders are metal, try one or two 
coats of white lead, in place of the cot- 
ton cloth, and we believe that you will 
like it as well, if not better. 

x * * 


Analysis of Pile Fabric 


Technical Editor-: 

In the analysis of pile fabrics, I have 
always had considerable difficulty in accu- 
rately determining the size and length of 
the pile material. I have been following 
the practice of taking a measured sample 
of cloth, either one or two inches square, 
dissecting the sample, and weighing the 
warp, filling, and pile separately. In this 
way I have been able to determine accu- 
rately the weight and size of warp and 
filling. The problem becomes involved 
when I attempt to calculate for the size 
of pile or the length of pile. 

I have the weight of the pile and it is 
only by substituting various sizes that I 
am able to arrive at the correct one. This 
is a long and tedious process, and readily 
lends itself to many chances of error, for 
there is the possibility of there being at 
least two correct solutions. One solution 
would give a fine count and proportionately 
greater yardage; the other solution would 
give a coarse count and a proportionately 
shorter yardage. Thus both solutions 
would give the same weight per yard of 
finished material. 

There is the possibility that the short 
pieces of pile might be measured and the 
length calculated in that way. However, 
the length of separate pieces varies so much 
that it is not possible to obtain a repre- 
sentative average. I have never had very 
much success with the above method. I 
trust that you will be able to help me with 
information on how to determine the size 
and length of the pile material. (6877) 

One cannot calculate the length and 
size of pile yarn with any degree of 
accuracy, any more than one can deter- 
mine the size of a yarn that has been 
pulled apart in napping during finishing. 
A background of experience is the big- 
gest help in this work. A pile fabric 
manufacturer replies to this question as 
follows: 

The analysis of pile fabrics involves 
the most tedious and difficult work and 
can only be done successfully by men 
who have had a lot of experience in this 
field of work. Your method of dissect- 


ing a sample one or two inches square 
is correct, but it would be a wise plan 
to weigh the sample before anything is 
done to it, then dissect, keeping warp 
threads, filling threads, and tufts sepa- 
rate. Weigh each separate yarn and 
check with weight of sample. 

You will find that the weight of a 
number of samples, say 2x2 in. square, 
will differ quite a little and you can 
never find two alike, even when cut 
from the same piece with the same die. 
I always obtain more satisfactory re- 
sults when cutting a sample by hand and 
measuring with a good rule. Warp and 
filling counts are easily determined but 
the pile tufts in regard to counts and 
lengths are a problem. The twist in the 
tufts is all taken out in the finishing 
process and only in the bends of the 
tufts can be seen the yarn in its origi- 
nal state. “W” tufts are a little easier 
to determine than “U” tufts. 

You may arrive at the counts by first 
weighing and measuring the tufts with 
a rule, keeping in mind that the length 
has increased slightly since the twist 
has been taken out, and consequently 
the counts have become finer. An allow- 
ance toward the heavier side should be 
made on that account. I would then 
take a yarn similar to the calculated re- 
sult and place it alongside of a number 
of tufts and compare with some of the 
intact bends of the tufts with a pick 
glass. This may help you to make a 
decision. There is no other way out. 

* * * 
Dyeing Rayon Yarn 
Technical Editor : 

I am the dyer at a lace manufacturing 
plant. Will you advise what you consider 
the best way to dye the enclosed shade of 
red on rayon 2-thread yarn, which is woven 
into lace doilies the same as the one en- 
closed? These goods are made in webs 185 
in. wide, and from 20 to 40 yd. long. After 
being made, these webs are lightly scoured, 
starched and stretched,. I have been hav- 
ing a little trouble with the red bleeding 
out in the scouring. If you will go to the 
trouble to make a test with soap, you will 
find the color fairly fast. I have been 
thinking perhaps I should use a developed 
red or perhaps an Indanthrene red. If you 
advise the latter, tell me where I could get 


a formula, as I have never handled these 
colors. (6880) 


The shade may be dyed fast to wash- 
ing by three methods: Developed dyes, 
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to the Technical Editor, TexT1LE Wortp, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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vat dyes, and napthols. For this pur- 
pose we think that the developed reds 
would be most easily handled. They are 
dyed first as direct dyes, then diazotised 
with nitrite of soda and acid, washed, 
and developed with beta napthol. The 
vat dyes are of three classes: the indi- 
goids, the anthraquinones, and the car- 
bazols, but all three use a similar dye- 
ing method. The dyebath is made with 
caustic soda and hydrosulphite and the 
dye is previously reduced with the same 
chemicals. The napthols are put into 
solution and applied to the yarn, which 
is then developed in a fresh bath with 
the proper salt or diazotised base. In 
any of these cases it would be well to 
have proper instructions beforehand, 
and the dyestuff dealers will usually 
send a demonstrator to instruct in the 
use of their products. 
x ok x 


Definition of Instep 


Technical Editor: 

Kindly let us have your opinion as to 
the correctness of the following hosiery 
definition: “Instep—that part of the 
stocking directly above the gore; that is, 
the arched bend where the foot and leg 
meet.” (6878) 

It has been our custom to define the 
“instep” as that part of a stocking foot 
which covers the upper part of the foot 
from the leg to the ring toe. The sole 
is, of course, opposite the instep accord- 
ing to this definition. The leg we consider 
that part down to the heel, including 
the high splicing. In seamless work. 
this is made prior to knitting the heel; 
for full-fashioned work this also applies, 
and it is the part made on the “legger.”’ 
We consider the instep as a considerable 
area of fabric, not just the narrow band 
opposite the heel gore. It extends from 
the heel corner to the ring toe and is the 
part which shows when low-cut pumps 
are worn. 

* * * 


Dyeing and Finishing 
Cotton Net 
Technical Editor : 

We would be much interested to receive 
any information you can give us as to the 
methods used in dyeing and finishing cotton 
net as per enclosed sample. We are par- 
ticularly interested to know if any process 
of singeing is used during the operations. 

(6874) 

The sample of cotton net is a type 
which requires special treatment in the 
bleaching, dyeing, and finishing proc- 
esses. We have seen this type of mate- 
rial put to many special uses. The fab- 
ric comes to the finishing plant in vari- 
ous widths and lengths. There are sev- 
eral finishing plants in New York and 
New Jersey catering to the embroidery 
and net-work trade, which make a spe- 
cialty of such goods. These concerns 
handle the material in widths up to 108 
in.; a general width is 72 in. The fab- 
ric is usually received in full 15-yd. 
lengths. In this form the process of 
bleaching is simply to skein or bundle 
the goods and place them in the kier 
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for a pressure boil. After the kier boil, 
treatment with chlorine and anti-chlor is 
carried out through the medium of the 
tank bleach. All washing is done in 
rotary laundry washers. 

The goods are afterwards hydro-ex- 
tracted and starched in the bundle if 
finished in white ; or opened up and dyed 
or tinted over a reel dyeing machine, 
after which they are hydro-extracted. 
The finishing of these goods in wide 
widths and short lengths is usually done 
on specially designed, 15-yd. long, hand- 
pinned tenter frames. These fabrics are 
never singed, due to the fact that they 
are made of very high count combed 
and gassed yarns. 

The inquirer would do well to remem- 
ber that the average commercial bleach- 
ing and finishing plant is not equipped 
to process such lightweight and finely 
constructed materials, unless it is fortu- 
nate enough to have silk bleaching and 
finishing equipment. 

We believe that it is possible to finish 
long lengths of these goods continuously 
over a return-type pin tenter. In fact, 
we know that one or two well-equipped 
lace manufacturing companies will finish 
such materials when made in a length 
of 60 yd. or more, by bleaching them 
over slack loop bleach-house machinery 
and tentering them over special return- 
type pin tenters. Dyeing is done on the 
oval reel dyeing machine. 

x * * 


Brightening Colors on Rayon 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending dyed samples of rayon. 
You will note that there seems to be more 
luster on the powder blue and jockey red 
than on the buff and jockey red. The 
method of dyeing seems to be all right. 
We guard against high temperatures in 
dyeing and make the dyeing process as 
short in time as possible; also the stock 
seems to run uniform before dyeing. 

Could you form any opinion as to what 
would cause this difference? You will note 
that the jockey red with the buff has a 
dead or dull appearance. We have been 
dyeing this class of stock in large quanti- 
ties for other customers, but this is a new 
concern that we have recently started to do 
work for. The powder blue and jockey red 
were dyed by another dyehouse. Our opin- 
ion is that after the dyeing process they 
give the stock a treatment with some kind 
of emulsion to brighten same in the rinse 
bath. 

Would you kindly look into this matter 
and advise us as to what your opinion is. 
If an emulsion is used, what would be the 
ingredient to use to form this appearance ? 
Enclosed also find sample of white stock 
before dyeing. (6875) 

The lustrous samples dyed powder 
blue and jockey red show the presence 
of a considerable amount of stainless 
mineral oil. This is very evident when 
the sample is wrapped in thin paper and 
kept under pressure over night. Oil in 
this form is applied after dyeing by giv- 
ing it a bath in an emulsion made with 
soluble oil and some form of mineral 
oil, now generally called rayon oil. 
Some dyers have rooms where the oil 
is applied as a mist, produced by an 
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atomizer, but either method will cause 
a temporary brightening of the colors, 
There is no remedy in the dyeing proc- 
ess except to use the most brilliant dyes 
obtainable, and to avoid too high tem- 
peratures in the dyebath, or the presence 


of strong alkalies. 
* * * 


Finishing Cottonade 


Technical Editor: 

I wonder if you can tell me the best 
method of finishing cloth like the sample 
enclosed. This is known as “cottonade.” 
Also I would like to know the standard 
widths. (6879 ) 


A finisher who has specialized on 
such goods replies to this question as 
follows: The loom width would be 62 
in.; the finished width 60 in. I would 
full the goods a little with a weak soap 
or with a good fulling oil. The fulling 
is to soften them a little. Then give a 
good washing and dry. This is followed 
by a good brushing to soften, and a 
light pressing. If the goods are still 
too hard and stiff, I would give them 
a few runs on a double-acting napping 
machine, set so as not to draw out a nap. 

Another finisher sends the following: 
There is very little finishing to cotton- 
ades. Just inspect the goods over a 
burling table for lumps, slugs, etc., then 
scour them in a heavy soap to shrink 
up, dry, and clip them off in the shear 
with very little shearing; finally run 
through the press. Where the goods 
are not firm enough they can be sized 
to improve the handle. Large quanti- 
ties of goods like the sample are made 


in a width of 36 in. 
x * * 


Fugitive Color on Black 
Silk 
Technical Editor : 

We are sending you a portion of a hose 
which has a black pointed heel. We have 
been dyeing an Indanthrene black on silk 
for these effects. Our customer states in 
his letter than when boiling-out or degum- 
ming the hose, about 25% of the total 
hose which have the black heel are not 
fast and entirely disappear, and the other 
75% are satisfactory in every respect, 
fast to boil-off and stripping. We con- 
tend that they must have some yarn in 
their stock that is mixed and this yarn 
has been dyed with a fugitive black which 
they have in some way got mixed up with 
the Indanthrene black. 

We have dyed three batches of Indan- 
threne black on silk for this same firm 
at three different times, and we are send- 
ing you three small skeins of the different 
batches for you to test. You can also test 
and see if the silk in the hose is four- 
thread and with what black it has beet 
dyed. We have made tests in our labora- 
tory and do not believe that the black 1s 
Indanthrene. We might state that we 
have been dyeing this same Indanthrene 
black on silk for about fifteen different 
customers and have not received a com- 
plaint from anyone else. 

(6871) 
of the situation 
There is no doubt 
that the customer has 


Your explanation 
seems to be correct. 
in our mind 
mixed yarns. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., have in- 
stalled six sets of cards and six spinning 
frames for production of yarn to go into 
a line of part wool, 66x76 in. blankets. 


Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn., 
are to build a new boiler room and in- 
stall two new boilers. Improvements at 
the plant will cost approximately $35,009. 


Fact and Gossip 


Morrillton (Ark.) Cotton Mills, Inc., 
after being closed for more than a year, 
will reopen and resume operations in 60 
days, according to plans of Harvey C. 
Couch, president of the Arkansas Power 
& Light Co. and one of the principal 
stockholders in the concern. 


Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
ms found it necessary to add 10, 000 
sq.ft. of floor space to the Chicago ware- 
ca and branch office at 1442 So. 
Michigan Ave., according to S. J. Black, 
manager of the Chicago and Northwest 
Divisions. This addition will provide 
approximately 25,000 sq.ft. of floor space 
in all, 


Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
has granted rights to the American 
Mills Co., the Everlastik, Inc., and the 
J. W. Wood Elastic Web Co. to manu- 
facture webbing under the Russell pat- 
ents. Aero Bocker Corp. has exclusive 
rights to manufacture waistbands and 
cuffs for knee pants under Russell pat- 
ented products. 


Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co. has appointed 
John H. Cheatham, president of the 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills as receiver of the 
mill, whose liabilities are listed as $614,- 
WOO and assets $551,000. The main 


buildings, equipment, etc., are valued at 
$1,250,000. 


Adams Duck Mills, Macon, Ga. R. L. 
Ho loman, who managed the Adams 
Duck —o when it was operated by the 


late C. B. Willingham, will manage the 
plant t when it begins operations in about 
‘0 days, it was announced by the new 


owner of the property, Jennings Adams, 
- recently purchased the plant from 

B. Willingham estate, after being 
ie d down for several months. The 
Property consists of the main portion on 
which the mill is located, and two tracts 
ot land, one of 25 acres and the other 
or oU acres. The first tract has 47 mill 
houses on it, and the second tract has 
SIX houses on it, varying from three to 
SIX rooms each. 


_Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates re- 
‘sumed operations on July 15 after a two 
Weeks’ shut down. 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co.. 
Oo Draper, N. C., Spray, N. C., and 
Le: a N. C., will close down on 
July 25, and resume opera- 
lon ae 2, as announced by offi- 


cates previous mention of project. 












MILL NEWS 


Greensboro, N. C., White Oak, Revo- 
lution and Proximity mills are again 
operating on a five-day week schedule. 
This follows a curtailment during June 
which amounted to 25%. Allowing for 
the Fourth of July holiday, the total 
curtailment for the month is expected 
to be about the same. 


Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co., plans 
to liquidate all cotton manufacturing 
equipment and will devote its attention 
to the manufacture of silk and rayon 
products. 


Kendall Mills, Inc., Edgefield, S. C. 
The South Carolina Power Co. will fur- 
nish electric current for the local plant, 
as well as for the 49 dwelling houses for 
employes which were erected at a cost 
of approximately $200,000. 


Woodruff (S. C.) Brandon Corp. will 
curtail one week out of each month for 
the next three months, beginning the 
last Saturday in each month. 


WOOL 


Fact and Gossip 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass., is operating its worsted yarn 
department on a three-day a week sched- 
ule while in the weaving department 
some looms are operated until 10 p.m., 
and the cloth department is taking on 
additional help. 


*Foster Yarns, Inc., Trenton, N. J., 
recently organized, have begun produc- 
tion in a portion of the former local mill 
of F. A. Straus & Co., Johnson Ave., 
recently acquired, and will develop in- 
creased capacity at an early date, with 
larger working quota. J. W. Foster is 
president, and Frederick M. Foster, first 
vice-president. 


Parker-Wylie Carpet Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., recently formed under state 
laws with a capital of $194,000, has 
taken over the local mill of the Over- 
brook Carpet Mills, Inc., Fifty-sixth 
Street and Lancaster Ave. The com- 
pany is a subsidiary of Parker-Wylie 
Carpet Co., 295 Fifth Ave., New York, 
and is headed by George L. Parker, W. 
Gill Wylie, Jr.. and Harry Miller, the 
last noted of Philadelphia. 


Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co.’s idle 
plant at Salamanca, N. Y., may soon be 
placed in operation again if plans of a 
group of prominent local business men 
succeed. Plans are under way to raise 
$175,000, purchase the plant, which has 
been idle since the passing of the A.-O. 
Worsted Co., which succeeded the 
original concern, several months ago, 
and place it in operation under the man- 
agement of a competent textile man. 


Arthur G. Jones Woolen Mills Corp., 
Winchester, Va., is closed for an audit 
and inventory pending resumption of 
operations by the stockholders’ protec- 
tive committee. The former president 
and general manager, Arthur G. Jones, 
and the former vice-president and treas- 
urer, Max Krol, have been removed 
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from office by the directors, although 
both still have a controlling interest in 
the business. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
have plans under way for another addi- 
tion to their already extensive plant. 
J. R. Dodson, treasurer of the company, 
announced July 10 that the company 
had purchased another block of ground 
adjacent to their present property and 
plan the erection of a building to cost 
$60,000. Construction will start prob- 
ably in about 30 days. This new struc- 
ture will be used .to house machinery 
for knitting operations, yarn storage and 
the warehousing of finished merchan- 
dise. 


H. C. Aberle Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery, 
has awarded contract to William Steele 
& Sons, contractors, for the erection of 
a concrete and steel, one-story building 
on a lot 130x137 ft., at B & E Clearfield 
Sts. Work will be started within the 
next few weeks. 


Washington Woolen Mills, Aberdeen, 
Wash. New machinery, which will en- 
able the mill to turn out socks, is being 
installed. Other new equipment has 
been ordered and will be installed imme- 
diately upon arrival. 


Associated Knitting Mills, Bay City, 
Wis., have leased the entire building 
at 806 State St., Erie, Pa., for a term of 
21 years, and plan establishment of east- 
ern branch mill at that location. 


Fact and Gossip 


Cooper, Wells & Co., Decatur, Ala. 
The seamless department of the hosiery 
plants has resumed operations after hav- 
ing been closed for the annual two 
weeks vacation period. The full-fash- 
ioned department has been operating 
day and night for some months and 
there are no indications that operations 
will be stopped during the summer. 


Hub Hosiery Co., Lowell, Mass., 
plans to complete the removal of ma- 
chinery from its Boston plant to Lowell 
by Sept. 1. At that time the knitting 
equipment also will be transferred from 
the old plant in Middle St., Lowell, to 
the new plant in the Lawrence Mfg. Co. 
group in that city, where all operations 
will be carried on. 


Vienna Art Knitters, Inc., West New 
York, N. J., recently organized with a 
capital of $75,000, to operate a local 
knitting mill, will be represented by 
Fred Goldstein, 625 Bergenline Ave., 
West New York. The incorporators are 
Fred Kure and Herman Nuss. 


Penn Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Burling- 
ton, N. C., have been chartered to man- 
ufacture, buy, sell and otherwise dispose 
of hosiery, and other knit goods, with 
authorized capital of $100,000; subscribed 
stock, $3,000, by I. E. Pennington, Josie 
lee Pennington, and John Shoffner, 
all of Burlington. 


West 
De 6. 


Knitting Corp., Wadesboro, 
will close for three weeks while 
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It i significant that increasing numbers of manufacturers are so proud of results obtained es 
with Crown Brand Rayon Yarns that they are using this Crown on their own labels to 
identify their products. We restrict its use to high-type textiles and well-styled quality 
merchandise. It is assurance of lasting merit. 


DEMAND for subdued luster rayons increases daily. New and more 
fascinating fabrics are constantly appearing, whose charm depends on 
the soft, natural quality of this versatile fiber. 


But there is an inherent and important difference between the 
true subdued luster rayon manufactured by The Viscose Company 
and rayon that is “delustered” after manufacture. In the first, the 
soft, dull luster is made in the yarn, not added—and is a permanent 
property of the finished fabric, whatever its form or use. Dulenza 
and Dulesco are CROWN Brand rayons which are the market standard 
for this type of yarn. 


The second, and dangerous kind, is “‘delustered” by the barium or 
other treatment, in the skein or in the piece—to give a temporary dull 
finish. The original bright luster of such yarns or fabrics returns after 
washing or wear. Further, this treatment leaves a residue which gives 
an artificial weight to the fabric. 


Every person who sells or handles rayon fabrics in any form should 
recognize the above distinction and realize its significance. 


In this as in other respects, the Crown is a symbol of importance to the entire in- 
dustry. It signifies yarns that dye evenly, that wash without harm, and that iron 
without disturbing their original luster. It is your protection—look for it when 
buying—specify it when ordering. For further information address The Viscose 
Company, 171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





inventory is being taken. The office of 
the company will remain open with the 
president, C. H. West, in charge. 


*Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. New 
York, is operating all mills on a capac- 
ity schedule, with full working forces, 
and will continue on this basis at the 
different units for an indefinite period. 


*Superior Knitwear Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. An involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against this 
company. L. Leroy Deininger has been 
appointed referee in bankruptcy. 


Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills Co. 
has resumed work after being closed for 
a week while inventory was being taken 
at the two plants. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


New Bedford (Mass.) Silk Mills have 
taken bids for the construction of a 
one-story brick and reinforced-concrete 
mill at Lebanon, Pa., and is said to be 
planning to proceed with work at early 
date. Edward C. Epple, 44 Commerce 
St., Newark, N. J., is architect. 


Dave Welsh, commission warping and 
winding, has moved from 18 Mill ot. 
to 180 Water St., Paterson, N. J., where 
there will be installed double the ma- 
chinery of the former plant. 


“Marietta Silk Co., Inc., Columbia, 
Pa, The addition to the North Second 
St. mill is nearing completion and is now 
ready for the installation of machinery. 


Duplan Silk Corp., Hazleton, Pa., has 
awarded general contract to A. J. Sor- 
doni, 45 Owen St., Forty Fort, Pa., for 
two-story addition to mill at Kingston, 
Pa., to cost about $45,000, with equip- 


nt. L. V. Lacy, Forty Fort, is archi- 
ect 


Fact and Gossip 


_Globe Silk Works, Inc., New Haven, 


_ n., an interest of the Adams Silk 
0., Athol, Mass., has filed notice of 
Company dissolution under state laws. 


Israel Putnam Mills, Inc., Thompson, 
onn., has incorporated to manufacture 


woo! cotton and silk goods. The au- 
wiorized capital is $50,000, of which 
= YUU 1s paid in. The incorporators 
alt 


Clarence E. Cleveland and James 
- bergin, Webster, Mass.; and Edward 

Keegan, Wilsonville, Conn. Mr. 
“csan announces no changes in the 


: of the new company, formerly the 
eegan Company. 


| ) 


Hamilton Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, 
“2: recently formed with capital of 
*!-9.000, to operate a local broad silk 
i, will be represented by Barnett 
stein, 140 Market St., Paterson, 
' the incorporators. Isaac Alpren 
¢ an official of the company. 


Harris Textile Corp., Paterson, N. J., 


icates previous mention of project. 


recently organized with a capital of 
$125,000, to manufacture silk and wool 
products, will be represented by Abram 
Waks, 136 Washington St., Paterson, 
one of the incorporators. 


Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., Cowansville, 
Que., are running on a capacity schedule 
and developing high production records. 
Full working force is employed. Pres- 
ent basis will be continued for an in- 
definite period. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C., are reported to be 
planning an expansion and improvement 
program, and will provide additional 


equipment for increased output. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


*Bellman Brook Bleachery Co., Fair- 
view, N. J., has awarded all miscellane- 
ous contracts for completion of new 
one-story addition, 50x80 ft., and will 
have the structure ready for service at 
an early date. It will cost about $20,000, 
with equipment. General contract re- 
cently was let to A. A. LaFountain, 
Inc., Railroad Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 


Textile Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., 
Fairlawn, N. J., has completed the con- 
struction of a new three-story unit for 
silk printing service, and has begun 
operations in the mill with increased 
working force. Maximum capacity will 
be developed at an early date, when 
about 200 additional operatives will be 
employed. 


Quidnick Dye Works, Inc., Anthony, 
R. I, have been formed with a 
capital of 500 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local textile dye 
plant. The company is headed by 
Philip C. Joslin and John A. Bennett, 
both of Providence. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 


Alabama Braid Co., Gadsden, Ala. 
Machinery for this concern has arrived 
and work of installation is under way. 
The new industry is said to be a com- 
bination of Sutro Bros. Braid Co., West 
New York, N. J. and Tex-O-Ray Corp., 
New York. Benjamin Kahn is president 
of the company. 


Greenville (N. H.) Curtain Co., is to 
establish a branch plant in one of the 
vacant mills of Fitchburg, Mass., for 
the manufacture of scrim lace and 
silk curtains. John TT. Thompson, 
owner, formerly lived in Pittsburg. He 
plans to install 100 machines in a mill 
to be announced later. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Computinc Corton Fasric Costs, by 
F. H. Hill, Jr.; 120 pages, 6x9 in.; 
Numerous forms; McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. $5. 

Few industries operate on as small 
margins as cotton mills. For this reason 
the need of accurate cost information is 
vital, not only to fix selling prices but to 
keep down mill expense, foretell the effect 
of unbalanced operations and curtailment, 
give data on new products, and a hundred 
other things. Recent conditions have di- 
rected attention to these facts, while cost 
engineers and associations have put added 
effort into bringing them home to the in- 
dustry. As a result, the present is an 
opportune time for Mr. Hill’s new book, 
“Computing Cotton Fabric Costs,” to make 
its appearance. It has been published for 
TEXTILE Wor.p by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. The author is connected with the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., and the forms 
used are those employed by that company. 
Allen F. Johnson, vice-president of the 
Consolidated, has shown his interest in the 
work by helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

The common idea that a textile mill cost 
system is necessarily complicated is dis- 
posed of by the author, for the system 
given requires only the services of a prac- 
tical man of textile experience. Simplicity 
has been made the keynote, but not at any 
sacrifice of accuracy. No extra set of 
office books is necessary and the salary of 
the cost accountant is practically the only 
cost. The book is divided into two parts: 
The first part discusses basic principles 
and offers suggestions on keeping costs in 
different departments and locating high 
costs, excessive waste, and low production 
efficiency. Part 2 is a detailed cost manual 
devoted to the method of working accurate 
fabric costs, and stating the method so that 
the textile man uninitiated in cost work can 
grasp the manner of applying the expenses 
of a mill to finished products. An appen- 
dix takes up the computation of dye-room 
costs, dye formulas being given to illustrate 
the cost calculation. 

A list of chapters follows: Standard 
Costs; Why the Necessity of a Cost Sys- 
tem; The Fundamentals of Textile Cost 
Accounting; Predetermining the Fabric 
Costs; The Value of the Cotton in the 
Cloth for Selling Purposes; Keeping Down 
the Mill Costs; Tying-in of the Estimated 
Costs with the Actual Costs; Method for 
Valuing the Inventory; Miscellaneous 
Matters of Importance to the Cost System ; 
Procedure in Figuring the Costs of a 
Grey Goods Mill; and Computation of the 
Dye Room Costs. The book fills an im- 
portant need in the textile industry with 
its simple yet accurate discussion of how 
to organize and operate a cost system, and 
provides the means for many manufac- 
turers to get on a better working basis. It 
will also be helpful to distributors of tex- 
tiles and to schools. 


* * * 


Corron Year Boox; 700 pages, 5x7 in.; 
Illustrated; Textile Mercury, 20 Mount 
St., Manchester, England. $2.50. 

The 1929 edition of the Cotton Year 
Book has been received. The scope of the 
publication has been enlarged still further 
by the presentation of a survey of condi- 
tions which hold back progress in the 
British cotton industry and the inclusion 
of a larger section on rayon. All of the 
usual features have been revised and 
brought up to date, and considerable more 
space has been devoted to research. 
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As New York stores present smart frocks 


f CELANESE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Permanent Moire 


Berry WALES SHOP, one of Fifth Avenue’s smartest stores, chooses 


Celanese Permanent Moire to fashion chic dresses for warm-weather wear. 


For Celanese Permanent Moire is cool—it retains its moire pattern de- 


spite dampness, cleaning or pressing— it is unaffected by perspiration—it 


neither shrinks nor stretches—and its beautiful colors are unusually fast. 
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Sleeveless summer frocks of 
Celanese Permanent Moirt 
were successfully promoted by 
Betty Wales through this mod- 
ernistic window setting and 
through striking newspaper cop). 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New Y ore Cit? 
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Less Favorable Aspects Mould Silk Outlook 


Situation Warrants Moderate Recession 


in Prices, Says Dr. Haney 


still the dominant note in 
the silk industry. We do 
not even know whether the 
spring cocoon crop in Japan 
was larger or smaller than that 
of a year ago. The Japanese statistical 
position seems strong, yet it is belied 
hy the weakness of the market. Ap- 
parently large supplies of silk textiles 
accumulated during the spring season, 
and there has been considerable dif- 
ficulty in disposing of them on favor- 
able terms. Hopes of a _ good fall 
season are expressed, but wide-spread 
curtailment of production seems to be 
going on. 
On the whole, the less favorable 
ispects of the situation appear to be 
the more numerous and significant. 


Bull Points 


Among the conditions tending to 
support the raw silk market are the fol- 


own 
WW yy 


Fy itt the uncertainty is 


Japanese spring cocoon’ crop 
smaller. Recent reports have been to 
the effect that the spring cocoon crop in 
Japan was about 3 per cent lower than 
1 year ago. 

Visible stocks in Japan were low 
on June 30, indicating that the carry- 
over has been the smallest since 1925. 
Domestic consumption continues 

A rather high level of activity 
prevailed in domestic silk machinery at 
the latest fully reported period, May. 

_ (4) New season goods well received. 

(he carly fall showings of silks are said 
to be getting good results. 

Silk is relatively cheap, and near 
levels which have proved to be the low 


points of recessions in recent years. 
Bear Points 


litions that are tending to de- 
the silk market may be summed 





SUMMARY—SILK 


Raw Silk supplies are accumulating while (12) Erratic 
mill curtailment begins. 
cates moderately lower prices. 


crop is heavy and is 
tinue so. 

(3) Demand is relatively weak as in- 
dicated by the failure of the market to 
respond much to the small stocks of 
old crop silk and reports of a reduced 
spring crop. This casts doubt on the 
latter factor. 

(4) Weaker domestic statistical posi- 
tion which became distinctly evident in 
June. 

(5) Mill curtailment seems to be gain- 
ing considerable proportions. 

(6) Manufacturers are buying very 
cautiously, apparently expecting lower 
prices, and concessions made thus far 
are said to arouse little interest. 

(7) Thrown silk markets are very 
dull. 


(8) Large stocks of silk goods have 
been carried into the summer and ap- 
pear to be saleable only on a “distress” 
basis. 

(9) Competition and price cutting in 
hosiery and underwear are severe. 

(10) Wholesale silk sales have been 
very low at New York. 


likely to con- 


2 
z 
“ 
uv 
Ss 
= 


The situation indi- 





(11) Further rayon price re- 
ductions made in mid-June. 
fluctuations in 
yen exchange. 


Sharp Gain in Stocks 


The domestic _ statistical position 
turned decidedly less bullish in June. 
Perhaps the outstanding point was the 
sharp gain in stocks, which increased 
more than 8,000 bales. At 47,425 bales, 
the domestic visible supply is nearly 
13% larger than a year ago. This is 
the more notable in that in a majority 
of years stocks have decreased in June. 
The figure is very high in comparison 
with estimated “deliveries,” being 102% 
thereof, while in all years back to 1925, 
the stocks at the end of June have 
ranged from 77 to 90% of deliveries. 

But back of the stock figures lie the 
imports. These increased 4.2% in 
June and were the largest in many 
years, being nearly 2% greater than 
the high point reached a year ago. It 
is significant that imports were 116% 
of the estimated deliveries in June, 
which is the highest ratio at least since 
1923. Usually June imports fall below 
estimated deliveries. 

Of course, with stocks increasing so 


Wholesale sales 
of silk (NY) 


raw silk 
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ie stele 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
More silk coming into sight. Fig.1. SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and low 
\r ls from the filatures in Japan are Thursday prices of Crack Double Ex. (Journal of Commerce). Spindles— 
eressing and have become quite heavy. Per cent of available machine hours operated (Silk Association of America). 
-' Weakness in the Japanese market Wholesale sales of silk (IN. Y.) adjusted for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal 
di s that the pressure of the new Reserve Bank). Average 1922-1925=100 for all indexes. 
The ; 


appea Q 


industry from week to week. 


ilysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Arlington Mills ; , : , Lawrence, Mass. 
Monomac Spinning Co. Lawrence, Mass. 
Acadia Mills _. ' ; Lawrence, Mass. 
Nonquitt Mill . . New Bedford, Mass. 
Nashawena Mills New Bedford, Mass. 
Calhoun Mills . . Calhoun Falls, S. C. 
Mary Louise Mills . ; . Cowpens, S. C. 


Tallapoosa Mills . Tallapoosa, Ga. 


Cramerton Mills—-Mays Yarns Cramerton, N. C. 


WORSTED GOODS 
COTTON GOODS 
WORSTED YARNS 
COTTON YARNS 


OFFICES 
76 CHOBNCY Sivbel. isc caessieeseweew SRR ENN bs vs sas keen nee aww ees Hancock 0800 
25 Madison Avenue. ....sccssscceoes A Cs | a ree Madison Square 6200 
IGDD ACH Bir ettcis o's oc ses eesicwk PHILADELPBEA . 6.os ss siscsiese'ceis Rittenhouse 1118 
300 West Adams Street............00. SSEUER IED. Sok sv SGaN Sera en wee ke ee Central 7856 
Commercial Bank Sutlding......« ..sSCREARRIAOT TE. 0 ssccccasewsvesseane Hemlock 4317 
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much more rapidly than the imports, 
the estimated “deliveries” must have 
declined. In fact, the figure decreased 
about 2,600 bales from the May total 
and was only about the same as a year 


ago. 
June Imports Very High 


The first of the accompanying charts 
shows a decided peculiarity in the trend 
this year. Note the relatively slight 
drop in domestic stocks thus far. Also 
note the fact that stocks failed to drop 
below the trend of consumption and 
have risen sharply. This is one of the 
extremely few times on record that 
domestic stocks at the end of June have 
been larger than they were at the end 
of February. 

The present situation is obviously 
due to the unusually brief period in 
which the imports curve has remained 
below consumption. It is extraordinary 
for June imports to be so high. 

In spite of the fact that stocks at 
Yokohama are the lowest for June 
since 1922, the total for New York and 
Yokohama has been exceeded only in 
1928, and then by the small amount of 
about 3,000. bales. 

Considering the season, during the 
last three months the combined New 
York and Yokohama stocks have aver- 
aged 20% above recent years. This is not 
as unfavorable as might seem, because 
during the same period our composite 
index of silk machinery activity has 
been about 10% above average. This 
is the highest annual rate since Novem- 
ber, 1926, and has not been equalled 
at this season since 1925. 

This situation explains such strength 
is has existed in the silk market during 
June, but it suggests two significant 
questions : 

|} Why has there been no greater 
strength in the silk market? (After all, 
the average price in June has not been 
is high as the average for May.) 

2) Is the old crop position signifi- 
cant, in view of the fact that current 
developments appear less favorable? 
Mill curtailment appears to be indicated 


ind this would not have to go far to 
cause a further increase in stocks and 
at the same time a reduction in machin- 


ery activity. 
Prices Weaken as Sales Decline 


In spite of some recovery in June, 
the average price of Cracks XX was 
only $4.99 as compared with $5.03 in 
the preceding month. This is the 
lowest monthly average of the year. 

During June, the trend of silk prices 
| but not sufficiently to 
\ring an increase in the average for 
the month, and thus far in July a 
ither sharp slump has carried the Japan- 
ese market for Saiyu down to 1,270 yen. 

Some of the fundamental reasons for 


\ 


Was upward, 


re 


al 


ls weakness in the silk market are 
Wustrated in our second chart. Among 
nese, the outstanding one is the decline 
a wholesale sales of silks at New 
lork. This decline was accompanied, 
wever, by some reduction in the 
alrea low level of silk spindle 


\ In May, wholesale silk sales 
elow last year. Considering the 
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STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in 


Average 1921=100 (Silk Association of America). 
Average 1921=100. 


Three months’ moving average (Dept. 


of Commerce). Last month estimated by converting each item of Silk Associa- 
tion figures from bales to pounds and then applying the per cent increase to 


preceding month. 
1921 =100. 


season, they were the lowest since June 
1928, and, with that exception, the 
lowest since the middle of 1924. 

Wholesale silk sales in May actually 
fell below their average relation to 
spindle activity, although spindle activ- 
ity itself was below its average for 
recent years. 

All this certainly seems to preclude 
the possibility of any considerable 
advance in silk prices and makes 
probable further weakness. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that 
loom activity continues extremely high 
in comparison with silk sales, and thus 
suggests that over-production of silk 
fabrics has not been corrected. 


Guarantee Yarn Prices 
Outerwear Spinners Adopt 


New Policy 


PHILADELPHIA.—One of the most im- 
portant steps worsted yarn spinners 
have taken was decided upon by a num- 
ber of spinners of outerwear yarns 
within the last two weeks when they 
agreed in writing to guarantee prices to 
manufacturers against any decline until 
the yarn contracted for had _ been 
delivered. 

This means that if a manufacturer of 
sweaters or bathing-suits places a con- 
tract with any spinner in the group 
making this guarantee for 50,000 Ib. 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Woolen Overseers Assn. of East- 
ern Maine and Maine Unit of Nat'l 
Assn. of Textile Dyers & Finish- 
ers, 33rd Annual Meeting and Field 
Day, Newport, Me., Aug. 24, 1929. 


National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 


1929. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
3uilding, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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Factory Consumption Trend, Deliveries—Bales, average 
Five months’ moving average (Silk Association of America). 


of yarn and the price drops five cents 
before the last pound of it has been de- 
livered the spinner will pay the manu- 
facturer five cents a pound on the entire 
contract. 

It in effect means the manufacturer 
is guaranteed against loss on his yarn 
contract and means no competitor will 
be able to underbid the manufacturer so 
far as his raw material is concerned. 
This guarantee is part of the contract 
and it is the first time in the history of 
the worsted yarn business, so far as is 
known, this has been done by spinners. 

Formerly, there was an _ unwritten 
law in this section of the sales yarn 
field that manufacturers using yarns of 
this type would not specify yarn on con- 
tracts when the current price at that 
time was lower than the figure called 
for in the original contract. Spinners 
of outerwear counts generally under- 
stood that if the market price of these 
yarns declined before the contract has 
been completed the chances were the 
manufacturer would not specify on it. 

Spinners who are guaranteeing their 
prices to knitters state there is little 
difference between the two courses so 
far as they are concerned and putting 
the matter in writing is the only real 
difference between trade custom and 
their new arrangement. Other spinners 
feel there is a distinct difference and 
they point out there will be a possibility 
this guarantee will start a similar move- 
ment in the goods field and they look 
for goods buyers now to approach 
manufacturers, asking for a guarantee 
on their prices against decline. 

Outerwear yarn spinners who have 
agreed to this new merchandising de- 
velopment state they have booked a 
large volume of business within the last 
two weeks, coming from manufacturers 
who had goods orders on their books 
which they had up until that time re- 
fused to cover with varns, Andrew S. 
Webb, president of S. B. & B. W. 


Fleisher, Inc., one of the largest factors 
in the outerwear yarn trade, stating his 
firm had booked a large amount of busi- 
ness which will keep them busy for 

several months ahead, many 
gAcontracts running until the 


year. 


of the 
end of 
the 
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A 
Multitude Of 


Patterns 


Hundreds of them, all different 

and each one a stepping stone to 

greater sales. You realize or you 

should, the value of unlimited 

pattern range and the advantage 

of a large number of attractive 

patterns. This is especially important when they 
can be obtained at such a small cost. 


With the Circular Jacquard Knitting Machine 


the patterns are punched out on a piece of paper 
which covers the entire cost of changing and 
making a different pattern. This machine will, 
besides eliminating the pattern limitation jinx, 
knit in eight colors, use any stitch, any yarn and 
will lower the cost of knitting the garment. 


The Jacquard Knitting 
Machine Co., Inc. 


1924 West Hunting Park Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


“Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.” 





Six Feed Rotary Jacquard Machine for 
Knitting Latest Jacquard Designs. 


Write for Catalogue 


: ' —— See Also—— 
and full information 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


———CATALOG——— 


STAFFORD & HOLT, INC. 


Little Falls, New York, U. S. A. 


New York Office— 
D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Swiss Flat 
Knitting Machines 


“DUBIED” 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 


Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as “The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dubied Machinery Company 


E. O. SPINDLER 
Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


139 Franklin Street, New York City 














Cooper - Knit 


A famed knit construc- 
tion unrivaled for elas- 
ticity. Obtainable only 
on Cooper Spring Needle 
Rib Knitting Machines. 
Ideal for rayon, silk, 
cotton and woolen un- 
derwear, sweaters, swim- 
ming suits, etc. 


Cooper High Speed 
Latch Needles, with 
non-turnable rivets, and 
Spring Beard Needles 
have an industry-wide 
reputation. They are 
the quality products of 
America’s first manu- 
facturers of spring 
needles. Specify them! 





CHARLES COOPER CO. 
Knitting Machinery and Needles 
Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 


18-20 Spring Needle 


Rib Top M: — 
with Stop Mo 


G. H. ROGERS, Sales Manager, 
877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 
G. W. MORTON, Southern Repre- China and Japan 
sentative, 1002 Magnolia St., M BUCHSBAUM, Calle Alsina 
Greensboro, N. C. 1814, Buenos Aires, Argenti: 


ELBROOK, INC., 50 Peking R 


Shanghai, China. Agents re 
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KNIT GOODS 





Will Seamless Hosiery Come Back ? 





“Bare Leg” V ogue May Steer 
Demand in That Direction 


Witt the current vogue for “bare 
leg’ seamless hosiery result in 
stimulating a demand for seamless 
hosiery during the coming winter sea- 
son? This question was being: asked 
by numerous factors in the hosiery mar- 
ket this week, following the report that 
several producers of “bare leg” lines 
were planning to introduce some new 
styles of this stocking which would be 
suitable for winter wear. There was 
no disposition among those who dis- 
cussed the subject to regard this possi- 
bility as prejudicial to full-fashioned 
hose. However, it was considered by 
some that the present popularity of the 
“bare leg’? seamless lines might result 
in increased call for seamless hosiery 
generally. 

[he proposition sums itself up this 
way. Women have shown real interest 
in “bare leg” hosiery this summer. 
This vogue has given the seamless line 
a new attraction, and seamless hose, 
which for some time past had been de- 
clining in popularity among American 
women, may possibly be returned to 
favor through the current vogue. 


Less Antagonistic to Seamless 


One of the New York executives who 
leaned to this theory is a producer of 
both seamless and full-fashioned hosiery, 
and therefore, as he himself put it, “a 
disinterested party, standing to gain 
either way.” This factor said he 
thought it very likely that women would 
be less antagonistic to seamless hosiery, 
as a result of the vogue for the “bare 
leg” novelty lines this summer; but he 
hastened to add that he did not believe 
the increased demand for seamless num- 
hers, if it should develop, would be great 
enough to have any effect on full- 
lashioned sales. 

Other producers also thought that the 
current fashion for seamless “bare leg” 
stockings might stimulate consumer in- 
terest in the non-seam stocking. The 


whole proposition, of course, is. still 
my) much in the speculation stage, but 
there 1s enough logic in it to merit con- 


sideration, these knitters say. Certainly, 
it is conceded that, if the wearers of 


| SSP ties ‘. a ; 

are leg’’ hosiery find this novelty at- 
'ract\ve—and the current reports of 
s00d sales would indicate that such is 
the se—then these women will be 


hat less prejudiced against seam- 

less hosiery. 

clive demand for both full-fashioned 
imless numbers was the feature 
current week. One important 


producer said his firm was booked sclid 
on the chief full-fashioned lines up to 
October. Men’s lines have slowed up 
during the week. Rayon half-hose_ is 
in fair call, with the 35c. and 25c. lines 
outselling the 50c. numbers. Producers 
find that the trend at present is toward 
cheaper rayon half-hose, the 50c. lines 
having suffered, due to the greater de- 
mand for the 25c. and 35c. numbers. 
Men’s staples were in fair call; black 
and white respectively, sold steadily in 
the cotton group. 


Hosiery Output 
Registers Increase 


Output Rose 200,000 Dozen Pairs 
in May, Survey Shows—Rayon 
Stockings Gaining 


Hosiery production in the United 
States showed a gain of nearly 200,000 
dozen pairs, in May compared with 
April, in 299 representative establish- 
ments, according to figures based on a 
survey conducted by the United States 
Department of Commerce. The total 
output was as follows: 5,512,272 in May 
as against 5,325,036 in April. This gain 
was divided among the cotton-and-wool 
mixtures, the pure thread silk, all-rayon 
and most of the silk or rayon mixtures. 
The all-wool group, which included 
woolen and worsted hose showed a de- 
cline, the figures being 15,293 in April 
which fell to 14,043 in May. 

Men’s seamless and men’s full-fash- 
ioned both showed an increase, as did 
the entire women’s group. In another 
survey conducted by the Department, it 
was found that boys’, misses’ and child- 
ren’s hose have turned toward rayon and 
away from cotton. The figures for this 
group in May compared with the same 
month the year previous follow: all cot- 
ton, 402,938 in May, 1929, against 458,- 
174 in May 1928. The rayon total was: 
123,437 in May, 1929, as against 99,664 
in May, 1928. 





Columbiaknit, Inc., Portland, Ore., 
manufacturers of swimming _ suits, 
sweaters and other sports wear, have 
opened a New York office at 286 Fifth 
Avenue, with Frank J. Miller as man- 
ager. A new headquarters has also been 


established at Houston, Texas, to serve 
the territory of Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana, with 
charge. 


Harry Cohn in 
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Call for Heavyweights 
in Underwear Market 


Buying Has Begun on Considerable 
Scale—Some Mills Have 
Started Deliveries 


A decided trend toward more interest 
in heavyweights is perceptible in the 
underwear market. There is still an 
active call for summer lines, especially 
men’s rayon and men’s lightweight cot- 
ton garments, and buyers are reordering 
these numbers to meet the mid-summer 
demand. Rayon underwear prices are 
slowly stabilizing, following the recent 
reduction that was precipitated by the 
cut in rayon yarn quotations. Pro- 
ducers report a fairly satisfactory situa- 
tion in rayon lines; the continued warm 
dry weather has helped business, and 
jobbers are placing repeat orders with 
confidence. 

The turn toward heavyweights was 
one of the chief features of the last week. 
Worth Street executives were kept busy 
with inquiries, and often with real, man- 
sized orders, from the jobbing trade. 
The bookings are chiefly for August 
and September shipment, though some 
firms stated that they had already begun 
deliveries on a considerable scale. The 
heavyweight market is in a healthy con- 
dition, with prices firm and production 
normal; the only complaint heard per- 
tains to prices, it being claimed that 
current charges do not leave an adequate 
profit. 

Heavyweight knitters who discussed 
that question this week said there was 
little likelihood of any price change be- 
fore next January, unless raw cotton 
quotations took a decided turn upward. 
Current heavy-weight demand is divided 
among several ranges, the most popular 
numbers being the union suits which re- 
tail at $1 and $1.50. The $1.50 line is 
especially favored in present buying. In 
a few instances, jobbers are inclined to 
haggle, particularly in the low-end 
lines, but for the most part prices are 
being met without argument. 

So far as production is concerned, 
the heavyweight situation is normal. 
Continuous daytime operation is the rule 
among the principal mills, with little 
night work. Several mill factors com- 
mented that their union suits were sell- 
ing well in advance of two-piece lines, 
and they added that this tendency 
seemed to be on the increase. 





Portage Underwear Co. 
Arranges Coverage of Far West 


The fall line of Vivette under- 
garments manufactured by the Portage 
Underwear Mfg. Co. will be ready for 
inspection Aug. 1, and will include new 
models in pajamas, ensemble sets, and 
other novelties. The new price list with 
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- IMPORTED 
NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


For all types of Knitting Machines 


‘“Pemco” Dye Nets 
Made by 


PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Autun, S. C. 


Sole Selling Agents 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 

CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York 

Telephone—Walker 1536 











The Two Thread Elastic 


Cc R. D. 


CONSTANT ROTATING DIAL 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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Equip your Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines with 
Scherf Needles and you will find that they are 
the best Needles made. 


They Satisfy the Users— 
They Cut Down on Seconds— 
They Increase Production 


GREIM’S Thread Carrier Tubes 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc. 


IMPORTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


LOUIS HIRSCH, INC. 

556 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY 
Sole Selling Agents in U. 8S. A. and Canada 


—— See so —— 
——CATALOG—— 


AMERICAN SAFETY 


SEAMING and 
LOOPING TABLES 


Individual or 
Group Drive 


Economical and Efficient 
Approved by State Labor Board 


ELIMINATES 


Lower Belts 

Special Transmitters 
Accidents 

Oil Stains 

Vibration 

Loss of Power 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Eighth and Oley Streets, Reading, Penna. 
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revisions downward will be in effect on 
that date. 

At the annual meeting of the Portage 
Underwear Mfg. Company, Robert G. 
Moeller was elected secretary to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of John 
A. Raup. 

J. H. Moran, possibly the best known 
salesman on the Pacific Coast, has been 
appointed sales manager in charge of 
the western coast sales and will have 
associated with him J. M. Larsen who 
will cover Washington, Oregon, Idaho; 
J. B. Hurst who will cover Wyoming, 
Utah, and Colorado; Stewart E. Albert- 
son, Los Angeles, lower California, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico; C. Tichner, San 
Francisco, northern California, and 
Nevada; Elmer J. Carter, Montana and 
northern Wyoming. 

The Portage Underwear Mig. Co. will 
carry a stock of Vivette undergarments 
at 833 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., 
for the convenience of its coast cus- 
tomers. 

The Portage Underwear Mfg. Co. is 
now covering the entire United States 
with the exception of the far Northeast 
corner and reports satisfactory sales for 
the first six months of the current year. 





Heavy Underwear 
Production Gains 


Slight Gain Shown in Output, 
Survey Indicates—Light- 
weights Decline 


Underwear production in the United 
States during May registered a gain in 
heavyweights and a shading off in most 
of the lightweights, it was disclosed in 
figures made public by the United States 
Department of Commerce. Most of the 
Wwinterweight groups showed a slight 
rise, especially men’s and women’s de- 
partments. Men’s heavyweight produc- 


tion of union suits was 187,104 dozen 
pairs in May, as against 185,065 in 
April, and women’s union suits rose 


irom 27,304 in April to 29,713 in May. 
In the summer weights there was a 
perceptible falling off in production. 
Men’s union suits produced in May 
totalled 90,326, as against 107,427 in 
April. Similar declines were indicated 
in the other groups. These figures were 
gathered by the Department of Com- 
merce in a survey of 140 identical 


establishments. 
lhe following gives orders and ship- 
ments (dozens) as reported by these 140 
establishments: 
May, April, 
4 1929 1929 
nf | orders, first of 
MON Ce csncaeaneen 2,444,471 2,501,226 
New orders’ received c 
during month ...... 1,087,820 1,070,887 
-. Totah cee eee ae 3,532,291 3,572,113 
Shipments during month.1,167,923 1,112,392 
Vanes ilations during 
n L-: de bon Se ces 15,696 15,250 
tak ina, 2 ape at 1,183,619 1,127,642 
nf 1 orders, end of 
i .. 202,348,672 2,444,471 





Bathing-Suit Call 


Somewhat Easier 


Exceptionally Good Season Now 
Nearly Normal—Mills Busy 
on New Styles 


The current phenomenal demand for 
bathing-suits which has given that 
branch of the outerwear industry, one 
of the best seasons in its history, is 
gradually tapering down to normal pro- 
duction and turnover. Some mills are 
still behind in shipments, and a few are 
declining all new orders, but for the 
most part the situation in the bathing- 
suit field was not radically different 
from that in other outerwear lines, this 
week. Jobbers and retailers continue to 
push producers for shipment of re- 
orders to fill up depleted stocks. Ac- 
cording to various knitters who were 
interviewed this week, they are now in 
a much better position to fill orders, 
and occasionally make spot shipment. 

Both jobbers and retailers are short 
of lower-end flat suits, especially in the 
misses’ range. There was some active 
buying of these numbers in the New 
York market last week. Men’s and 
women’s flat suits also were sought. 
Men’s speed suits have sold surprisingly 
well, knitters reported, and they are 
having difficulty in meeting the call for 
this line. The speed suit made to retail 
at $2.98 is one of the leaders in that 
group. “Sun-suit” business continues 
very satisfactory, with shipments one to 
two weeks behind. 


New Season Styles 


Bathing-suit mills are now busy on 
the production of samples for the spring, 
1930, season, and some business has 
already been written on these lines, it is 
reported. The pre-opening whispers re- 
garding the new styles are to the effect 
that color will be more of a style ele- 


ment than ever, the patterns being 
“sporty but conservative.” The new 


models will be more daring in cut than 
ever before, it seems. The great wel- 
come which the public has accorded the 
“sun-suit” has encouraged designers to 
go the limit in daring design for the 
new models, and this departure in style 
is expected to be one of the outstanding 
features of the new offerings. 

There is much discussion also as to 
whether men’s suits will be radically 
changed. It is pointed out in the trade 
that the new sun-back suit for women 
is cut so low in the back that it gives 
the woman wearer more sunlight than 
the man gets in his current model; and 
there are some indications that the new 
lines of men’s suits will be designed to 
remedy this. 

Knitters also report a stirring of in- 


Dexter Stevens to Become 
Manville-Jenckes Executive 


Dexter Stevens has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Esmond (R. IL.) 
Mills, to become associated with Man- 
ville-Jenckes, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., in 
an executive capacity on Aug. 1. His 
resignation as vice-president and as a 
director of Esmond Mill will also be- 
come effective on that date. William E. 
Norton of Esmond Mills has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent at the 
Esmond plant and will be in full charge 
there. 

Mr. Stevens has been with Esmond 
Mills for the last 15 years. He came 
as superintendent in 1914, became gen- 
eral manager in 1922 and subsequently 
was elected vice-president and a di- 
rector. He is a native of Malden and a 
graduate of Lowell Textile Institute 

Following his graduation from Lowell 
Textile he went ‘with the Parkhill Mfg. 
Co., at Fitchburg, Mass., in 1904, where 
he remained for one year. He then 
went to Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
and was superintendent there from 1906 
to 1913. He then spent a year in the 
South in what was then known as the 
Necronsett Mills, Cumberland, N. C. 
New England claimed him again in 1914 
when he accepted the position of super- 
intendent of Esmond Mills. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


(Continued from page 67) 





Apparatus for the production of 
diagonal strand. 1,719,341. F. B. Riley, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Knirrep fabrics and articles. Manufac- 
ture of. 1,719,173. C. Dreyfus, Basel, 
Switzerland. Assigned to Celanese Corp. 
of America, Delaware. 


FABRICS. 


KnittinG machine. 1,719,121. M. C. Mil- 
ler, Cumberland, R. I. 
Loom harness. Jacquard. 1,719,476. J. J. 


Elkins Park, Pa. Assigned to 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ScaLLops in knitted fabrics, Producing. 
1,719,082. H. S. Regar, Norristown, Pa. 
TAKE-UP mechanism. 1,719,005. J. A. 

Firsching, Utica, N. Y. 

Tureap. Apparatus and method of wet 
treating textile. 1,719,730. M. Schoen- 
feld, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Loom picker. 1,719,873. R. W. Chandler, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Graton & 
Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Kaufman. 


Looms, Harness cord for.  1,720,271-2. 
W. B. Harris, Millbury, Mass. . 
Looms, Whip-roll support for. 1,720,141. 


S. Operato, Paterson, N. J. Assigned 
one-half to Alfonso Abati, Paterson, N. J. 

NAPPING roll. 1,720,252. H. Whittaker, 
Methuen, Mass. 

SHUTTLE, Automatically threading loom. 
1,720,410-11. H. A. Davis, Hopedale, 
Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

SPINNING apparatus for artificial yarns 
or threads. 1,720,419. E. Kinsella and 
H. E. B. Young, Spondon, England. 
Assigned to Celanese Corp. of America, 
Delaware. 


terest in heavyweight sweaters. Jobbers W!NDING machine. 1,719,830. J. A. Cam- 
have placed some business here and ©", Brooklyn. N. Y. aaa v Cam- 
wa ge sala vireo “sea eron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
there, mostly for future shipment. Woven fabric. 1,720,632. J. A. Hendley, 
Shaker coats, V-neck and crew-neck Middletown, Conn. Assigned to The 
sweaters are in demand; in a few cases Russell Manufacturing Co., Middletown, 
deliveries already have begun. Conn. 
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READING HOSIERY 


FINISHING WORKS 


“It all depends on the finish” 


Dyers of Yarns and Hosiery 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Fast Heathers and Colors 


CROSS DYEING OF YARNS and HOSIERY 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


Butler St. and Belt Line Railroad 


READING, PA. 


P. O. Box No. 935 


The Gardiner Hall, Jr., Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Manufacturers of 


Mercerized and Cotton 


SEWING 
THREAD 


in all numbers and 
shades for 
all stitching operations 


SALES OFFICE: 
59 Walker St., New York 


Mills: 
South Willington, Conn. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS ROCHESTER 
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GUANO MeN 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 


= BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


| PILE FABRICS [ 





: CANAL STREET / 
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Cotton Goods Market 
Is Quiet Again 


Buyers are Generally Cautious— 


Crop Developments Awaited by 
Fabric Field 


lhe cotton piece goods market, from 
all appearances, is in the midst of the 
customary summer dullness. The re- 
cent Government estimate of acreage 
has settled the dispute on that score 
and afforded a temporary relief, in that 
the figures were not so large as many 
had imagined. Buyers, while not un- 
mindful of possible weevil damage, are 
more interested in the reports of good 
growing weather. There is a. general 
lack of incentive for purchasing, and 
sellers are free to admit that they expect 
little in the nature of any major buying 
movement in the near future. 

Prices show little change. A _ level 
is never too low that it cannot go lower, 
hut prices during recent weeks’ have 
been pared to the bone. When activity 
was more pronounced sellers anticipated 
that a period of slower sales would come 
and they traded freely while there was 
something of a buying urge in evidence. 
Curtailment prospects, now pretty defi- 
nite, with many mills closing a week 
each month for the next three months, 
have had a_ stabilizing influence on 
quotations, even in the face of dullness. 

Print Cloths: Prices have held weil 
on a slow market, and show little 
change from last week. The 64x60s 
were quoted at 7ic. although many mills 
were holding for 7§c. Spots of 68x72s 
came out at odd times for 8c., although 
Sic. was considered the market. 

Sheetings: Sales in this market have 
heen scattering and usuallly for small 
fill-in quantities. Prices show no change, 
in fact many of the 36-in. and 40-in. 
numbers have varied little over the last 
month. There have been efforts to buy 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


July 17. July 10 July 11, 1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 18.900 18.55¢ 21.70c 
Print Cloths 
27 -in , 64x60, 7.60 5c 41-5e 6c 
38}-in , 64x60, 5.35 7ic 73-7ic 73-8c 
39 -in , 68x72, 4.75 Bie 8ic 9-9te 
39 -in , 72x76, 4.25 9he 9te 10c 
39 -in , 80x80, 4.00 10c 10c Ilo 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in , 56x60, 4.00 8{-8ie ss 9-910 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10c 10c Ile 
37 -in. 48x48, 4.00 73-7 fc 73-7fc 83-9c 
Pajama Checks 
36}-i 72x80, 4.70 8§-83c 8§-8ic 9t0 
36} 64x60, 5.75 7ic 7c 71-7ic 
: Miscellaneous 
rills 37-in., 3 yd. 10}-10}c 104-10fc Ilhe 
Deni 2.aacs 17c ie 19¢ 
Tick 8 oz 22-234e  22-234¢ 22-234¢ 
Star 1 prints... Ske Ske 9c 
East staple ging- 
ha Pecans 10c 10¢ 10}e 


FABRICS 


late deliveries at current spot prices, 
but buyers find mills unwilling to con- 
sider their proposition. 

Broadcloths: Some business in 100x 
60s was transacted at the opening of the 
current week, although this market was 
generally inactive. Best makes of this 
number are being held for 10}c. with 
the general market at 10$c. for contract 
goods. There were reports of spot 
sales at 104c. but these same centers 
were unwilling to sell later deliveries 
vt that price. 

Finished Goods: Colored goods sales 


in certain centers showed great im- 
provement although the consuming 
trade is still cautious. Weather, for 


retail distribution, has been excellent, 
but there is a tendency to allow stocks 
to hover around the low point and fill 
in from time to, time. Sheets and wide 
sheetings had a flurry last week, and 
there were reports of price irregularities 
in several centers. In many cases extra 
discounts were given but these disap- 
peared as the week closed. By the 
middle of the current week conditions 
were normal once more. 


Spring Styles Show 
Greater Diversification 


Extremely Light Shadée and Con- 
trasting Color Effects Will Be 


in Vogue for New Season 


One hears a great deal of talk, justi- 
fied in many instances, regarding the 
lack of individuality in the styling of 
wool goods lines. This was especially 
true of the spring, 1929, line, rather 
dark hued for a spring showing, and 
also for the fall line now receding over 
the horizon. Certain houses, however, 
have shown a tendency away from this 
standardization. 

As far back as April 6, this column 
pointed out that stylers had black and 
white combinations in mind for spring, 
1930, in pin checks, clubs checks, and 
hair line effects. A month later the sub- 
ject was again discussed and by that 
time several were convinced that spring 
lines would be composed of contrasting 
effects and also of really light colors. 
There has been a steady growth in this 
direction, until today certain high grade 
men’s wear houses have laid out lines 
and transacted pre-opening business on 
these very patterns. 

Glen plaids, and worsted or silk 
overchecking on solid grounds are ex- 
pected to be well up among the leaders. 
Shepherd plaids and the whole range of 
pin and club checks are being put in 
work, as well as modified hair line 
stripes. Other patterns utilize a light 
warp and dark filling to secure the de- 
sired effect. 

Colors, they say, will be very light. 
Many grays are being made up that 
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contain as little as 2% black; a white 
silk striping often used with this as a 
background. The light tans follow the 
grays in favor, with blue grays prob- 
ably running in third place. Patterns 
as a rule will be stronger and have a bit 
more pep than those of the last two 
seasons. 

Some business in fine suitings has 
already been booked on special lines and 
the reports are that the trends outlined 
have been followed closely. 


Velvet Demand 
Stresses Plains 


But Prints also are Beginning 
To Show Activity, Weavers 
Report 


There was a continued increase of 
emphasis on the principal tall fabrics, 
such as velvets, metals and _ staples, 
during the past week, and most of the 
firms which have announced their fall 
lines report active buying. Velvets 
are by all odds the most interesting 
range, at the moment, though certain 
silk-and-wool fabrics, suitable for win- 
ter dresses, are beginning to attract the 
attention of the manufacturers. The 
velvet demand centers upon the plains, 
and at the higher end, both the $4.50 
and the $4.75 numbers are being sought. 
The color preference stresses the 
autumn shades. 

Printed transparents, which were so 
slow through June and the beginning 
of July, have showed some activity of 
late. New York executives noted a 
call from numerous leading stores for 
various printed lines; this demand 
stressed the small patterns, florals being 
preferred. The favored color combi- 
nations were chartreuse on black and 
orange-and-brown. The brown mix- 
tures showed signs of becoming im- 
portant. 

Velvets: Increased 
with florals preferred. Plains still 
leading. Limited panne business. 

Mixtures: Silk-and-wool, lately in- 
troduced, is reported in good demand 
as winter dress goods. 

Crepes: Fair future buying of Fall 
prints, usually for dress goods. Spanish 
shawl motif is winning favor among 
manufacturers. 

Metals: Fair demand, mostly future. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION—Mills concentrating on fall lines. 
Increased output of velvets, and cer- 
tain staples. Mills mostly on normal 
basis. 

StockKs—Summer lines cleared. Fair 
supplies of velvets, but little surplus. 
Other fall stocks accumulating slowly. 

DeLivertes—Normal. Future buying 
by stores and spot call by cutters on 
all fall lines feature market. 

SENTIMENT—Rather hesitant. 


call for prints, 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. | 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


| R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


wae NEW YORK city 
ifth F 


@ Exchange Place 
Wilder Building Phone Hanover 621? 


Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold 


Outright or on Commission 








MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ENGINEERS 





BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 





AND IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 
L a EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
~S\ 347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PS eS 
ae 4 TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 


Go shopping in real earnest when 
you need 


HUMIDIFIERS 


WE are just around the corner 
ready to call on you and talk 
facts. 

“STANDARD” 
Humidifiers with Automatic 
Control is today’s 
Standard of Comparison 
Let us have the opportunity to 
quote. 
The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I. U. S. A. 
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CONSULTANTS 


on 


TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 








Cox, Fuller & oe 


320 Broadway New York City 








J. P. ‘STEVENS & CO., lac. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








| A.M. LAW & COMPANY 
| SPARTANBURG, S. C. 

| SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 

| 
| 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited — 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South we Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 


Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
U. S. are operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 
LOPEK SYSTEMS Comply with the Basic Recommendations of 
the Cotton Institute 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 


MILL CRAYONS 


LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 
Lowell, Mass, U. S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
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FINANCIAL 


Broader Market for Textile Shares 





No Certain Trend of Stock V alues— 


Insull Interests Seek Bates Control 


Boston, July 17. 

HERE has been a broader demand 

for textile shares during the last 
few days both over the counter and on 
the exchanges, and at today’s auction 
sales the turnover was larger than for 
several weeks. On the local exchange 
all listed textiles excepting Pacific have 
shown an upward trend, but over the 
counter and at today’s auctions the de- 
clines have fully balanced the advances 
and there is no positive trend discern- 
able. On the local exchange American 
Woolen common remains unchanged at 
174, although it sold during the week 
as low as 163; the preferred got as low 
as 393, but at today’s closing of 43} is 
up 33 points for the week. Amoskeag 
sold within a range of 15 to 153 and is 
up + point at today’s closing of 154. 
Bis gelow-Hartford common at 100 is up 
2 points for the week and sold at a high 
of 101. Pacific has sold from 304 a 
week ago down to 284 and closed at 
the latter figure today. Among the most 
notable advances at today’s auctions 
were 15 points in Edwards to 85, 44 
points in Plymouth Cordage to 874 and 
3 points in Pepperell to 96. On the 
other hand Otis declined 10 points to 29, 
Ludlow Associates 14 points to 173 and 
\moskeag preferred, old stock, 15 points 


t 5 


The Acadia Mystery 


Stock of the Acadia Mills, cotton and 
nercerized yarns, Lawrence, Mass., is 
now 40 bid and 60 asked, as compared 
with an auction price several months 
ago of 104. There is confirmation of 
the report that these have been pur- 
chases by so-called insiders at 50, but 
the reason for such purchases remains 
a mystery. If we were to hazard a 


guess it would be based upon the 
assumption that Whitman interests, 
who previously owned more than a 


najority of the stock, would prefer to 
control at least two-thirds of the Acadia 
stock, particularly as its purchase at 50 
represents only the share value of net 
quick assets. At all events Whitman 
interests appear to be the only buyer in 
sight that might be interested in taking 
over and carrying this stock, as there 
is to likelihood of an early resumption 
ot dividends or of increase in stock 


Insull Bids for Bates 


report last week that Insull inter- 
sts. represented by the New England 
) . . > . 
Pu Service Co., which recently ac- 





quired control of the Androscoggin and 
Hill Mills, Lewiston, Me., and the Ed- 
wards mill at Augusta, were seeking 
stock control of the Bates Mfg. Co. at 
Lewiston and were bidding $175 a share 
for 7,500 shares through Tucker, An- 
thony & Co., Boston bankers, caused 
directors of the Bates to address a circu- 
lar letter to stockholders which advised 
deposit of the stock under a stock trust 
agreement. 

The directors followed this on July 12, 
by accompanying the regular semi- 
annual dividend of $4 per share with a 
$30 special cash dividend, payable 
August 1 to stock of record July 12. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. then withdrew 
their offer of $175 per share and substi- 
tuted an offer to purchase up to 7,500 
shares at $141, the difference being the 
amount of the special and regular semi- 
annual dividends. The stock trust agree- 
ment proposed by Bates’ directors 
would run until July 1, 1934, with pro- 
vision for extension to the same date in 
1939, and it is understood to be their 
purpose to secure not less than $200 a 
share for all stockholders if other inter- 
ests acquire control. At the close of its 
last fiscal year Bates had net quick 
assets of $3,781,808, equal to $140 on 
each of its 27,000 shares. As it is 
understood that earnings for the first 
half of the current year practically 
covered the regular dividend require- 
ments, it can be assumed that distribu- 
tion of an extra of $30 a share, or a 
total of $810,000, will leave ample work- 
ing capital. 

It is water power rights in Maine 
that Insull interests are after and not 
users of water power, although ultimate 
expansion of usage of hydro-electric 
power must be their method of capitaliz- 
ing powers of which they obtain control. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
100 Arlington.......... 100 30 
20 Otis... ahr . 100 29 10 
25 Edwards. asace. eae 85 +15 
29 Androscoggin eee 713 + | 
132 Merchants Mfg..... 100 244 53 
3 Hamilton Woolen... 100 45 4 
ee eee... 1714-173 - I} 
6 Farr Alpaca........ 100 1054 + 3 
25 Lancaster, pfd...... 100 134 - 4 
15 Brookside. . 100 544 ; 
9 Amoskeag, pfd. (old) 100 75 -15 
141 Plymouth Caine. 100 87} + 4} 
15 Nyansa....... . 100 25 ee 
10 Pepperell. 100 96 + 3 
10 Union, com... ; 153 — 4} 
40 Home Bleach & Dye ; 25e. lot r 
25 Bay State Finishing, 
com. 100 145 - I} 


Total 
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Southern Textile Stocks 


> 


(By A. M. Law & Co., 


Spartanburg, S. Cc.) 


Inc., 


Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills.............. 
Anderson Cotton Mills.............. 83 
Arcade Cotton Mills................ . 
Arcadia Mills........ Sia gata. a ree e 265 
Aroadia Mills, pid... . 2... cc cccee 102 
RIN DEER s 6 <5 oon os ctcsceccnes aig 
Augusta Factory.Ga................ 20 
Avondale Mills, Ala................. 1175 
Beaumong Mfg. Co.............0:- 300 


Beaumont Mfg. Co. $6 pfd.. eo eke 102 
Belton Mills 


Pommocs Teatte, ON ic ccc cece 84 
REIN shoe wwe osledad canes 139 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd............... 100 
RUMI Bn cs scan eeswwaa 60 
ee a ee ee 9 
Brandon Corp., pla... ... 6. ccs cccwces 95 
MEE III 8 50's bo On aee work eee 95 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, Se 
IN > sins Sie denice e Gara 90 
Chiquola Mfg. Co........ 265 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.............. 98 
Cp UE AD ie seers ucteaenewes 130 
Clinton Cotton Mills................ 275 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga............. 118 
CRIES ooo since cca we ees 38 
3 eT > meer) | > 
Pree ere 00, BiBe a ccc ccvnrecees 85 
artmeton Mile. Co... icc cccscccces 60 
eee ee 110 
ENN TNs soins sewed cee eventos 135 
oe ey | See 101 
Eagle & Phenix Mills,Ga............ 65 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd............. 80 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.,Ga............. 100 
PN Is 5 eine civ. kas da 'ccoarc Save ae 
Prcrence BAI, Wl... < cosine c0ccets 101 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.... ice ae Taeee 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, she 165 
CRUG OTE i sceec cnc eccdeewce 115 
Ree oer Sogo en rn paren 80 
Gossett Mills........ silky iva wath 80 
Graniteville Mfg. Co................ 120 
Greenwood Cotton Mills............. 400 
SII = asclabcita ws ates Sra deere ate 

Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, $50)......... 48 
RI Nig Cosas ciclo dicts bk 117 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.............. 139 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd......... 96 


Industrial Cotton Mills Co. , pfd. pe 40 


Inman Mills. KS etuean ecardhan inci trata ie 135 
ee eee 102 
UII OI BWR 5 ood cv cao cd wiewk 103 
Sudeon Mille. B pla... wc cccwssccicn 101 
King, John P. Mfg. Co.,Ga.......... 105 
Lancaster Cotton Mills............. 265 
Laurens Cotton Mills................ 147 
Limestone Cotton Mills.............. 117 
Marion Mfg. Co.,N.C.......ccecees 130 
WRIRTOONO DRUMS occ ecceccsvceesece 28 
es oe cacmdsddecewe 101 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd.............. 100 
PI SII oe hig a cw ois 3e edaecee a 125 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.............. 60 
Newberry Cotton Mills.............. 120 
Ui Oy-be EDs onc isc cc ceccccewes 390 
Norris Cotton Mulls... .. ietoiend ‘ 
CCUM ENG oneescs cactasccunce 
Orr Cotton Milla, pid... cc ci ceesece 96 
[Sk ee eee 190 
Paemiet Baie, CO. WER... 5 occ ee cede 102 


Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pid. ... 65 


I os tirraitt- oa Stara lgd mice aga a 10 
Pockens Cotton Mills. .............. 115 
Pemeonns BET Gs oc occ cevicccvicacae 119 
Piedmont Print Works.............. 23 


Pidemont Print Works, pfd........... 77 
Poe F, Ww. Mfg. ae 
Riverside & Dan River Mills 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd. 90 


I I 6 ska ol @ Sb tan oa er wr 66 83 
OE) eee 57 
Southern Bleachery................. 23 
Southern Bleachery, pfd............. 84 
Southern Franklin Process........... 19 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd....... 91 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd......... 92 
| Ee eee er re 160 
Union-Buffalo Mills................. 57 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd.......... 100 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd......... 58 
Victor-Monaghan Co................ 87 
Victor-Monaghan Co. ee. Be gra bea xtercnatiat 114 
Wallace Mfg. Co....... ye aaaaerie oe 
Ware Shoals Mfg. ae oa eae 
IRs sec care hae dn oo ee oe 45 
WN EE irs one's sive. tasacwnent Pe 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co........... i10 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd....... 78 


(399) 


145 

























































We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


PHILADELPI 1A | EXTI LESCHOOL 


of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
FORTY-SIXTH SEASON 
Day Classes—September 18, 1929 
Evening Classes—October 7, 1929 


Early — for admission is advised, as the number of Pupils to be 
accept is limited. 


Two —— Courses are offered in the Day School: 
The Regular Textile Course—Three Years, Comprehensive and highly 
recommended. 
The Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing Course—Three Years, includes 
all textile fibres. 


Two year, abridged, Certificate Day Courses are also offered in Cottons, 
Woolens and Worsteds, Silks, Jacquard Design, and Dyeing, admission to 
which may be had by substituting practical experience for a portion of the 
college entrance units required in the Diploma Courses. 


Circulars giving details of the Day and Evening Schools may be had by 
applying to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director 


Broad and Pine Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paramount 
Oilless Bearing Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


SELF-LUBRICATING WOOD 
BEARINGS 


Specialists in Impregnated Wood Bearings 
for Over Twenty Years 


We Specialize on Textile Machinery 


99 Hope Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Pumping Plants 


For Sewage or Waterworks. 
Steam or Electric. 


Complete Installation under 
One Responsibility. 
Guaranteed Performance. 


Starkweather & Broadhurst, Inc. 


Engineers and Contractors 


79 Milk Street BOSTON 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 





Special machines for Flat- 
Butted -Seaming ends _ of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in_ subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show results on 


swatches of your own 
fabrics, 


—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED 
——-CATALOG—— 





MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 





Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


The CHAFFEE 
Patent Cloth Board 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Paper and wood 
Need no covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 


to cremar | 
*Oue TRACE wane 


Yours GOAeO Wy 
1@ GOPtCIaLY CBBIENEO}) 


ro 


BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS M’F’D BY 
CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., OXFORD, MASS. 








Mill x Machine 
Brushes 


j COTTON 


Brushes for WOOLEN and 
) SILK MILLS 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 









Brushes —— See Also —— WORCESTER, 
Repaired CATALOGS MASS. 





Help Production by 
Establishing Uniformity 


You cannot expect a superintendent to 
keep production figures up and labor 
costs down when the “breaks” are 
against him. 


Seott Testing Machines take the guess- 
work out of production forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE ,R.I. 
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COTTON YARNS 


Cotton Yarns Wait on New Crop 





July Business To Date 
Smaller Than June 


PHILADELPHIA. 

7OLUME of business placed dur- 
\ ing first half of the month has been 
no larger and in most instances not so 
large as that booked during June which 
in turn was the smallest month of the 
present year with selling houses. There 
is little in prospect to indicate any 
decided change in this situation during 
the balance of this month. Manu- 
facturers using carded and combed are 
looking forward to buying cotton and 
yarns at levels considerably lower than 
current. 

Until this opinion is changed by some 
development in the cotton situation 
there will be no decided change in yarn 
demand. Although cotton has _ been 
slightly steadier this has not changed 


the ideas of consumers of yarns and 
the general belief heard in Kensington 
is that 16c. or 17c. cotton is coming. 


Upon this basis they state current yarn 
prices are too high and as a rule manu- 
facturers are covering only a week or 
) ahead. 
\Ithough there have been reports to 


the effect that insulation and lace con- 
cerns placed substantial orders this 
week, dealers state that not only have 
they been unable to book new orders 
from these trades but insulation firms 
have not been taking yarn on old con- 


tracts for the last few months. Other 
lines are buying sparingly, taking 
smaller quantities than 5,000 Ib., in 


most instances, all of which is wanted 
for early delivery. 


Quotations Steady 


Outstanding feature of the market at 
present, in the absence of trading of 
importance, is the steadiness of prices. 


“With business being dull for the last 


two months it would have been natural 
for prices to have softened. This has 
not occurred largely because spinners 
have not accumulated stocks to force 
prices lower. This statement applies 
to most counts although there are ex- 
ceptions where spinners and dealers will 
accept lower prices to move certain 
counts that have accumulated. On the 
average stocks in spinners’ and dealers’ 


hands have not increased to any im- 
portant extent during the present period 
of dullness. 

While carded yarn spinners have 
curtailed this summer it is generally 
believed this has not been so extensive 
as a year ago and selling houses are 
hoping this will be done to a greater 
degree during the remainder of the 
summer. A majority of mills closed 
during the first week of the month over 
the holiday and many are running for 
four days and four nights a week for 
the rest of the summer with one here 
and there following a three day a week 
program of this character. 

In combed and mercerized yarns in- 
fluence of the new crop is being felt 
and while many manufacturers using 
yarns of these qualtities are in need of 
yarn, their present contracts having ex- 
pired, they are not placing new con- 
trac because they feel combed yarns 
will go lower when long staple cotton 
of the next crop comes on the market. 
Manufacturers consider current combed 
prices high and predict they will be 
able to better these figures at least five 
cents a pound when yarns are based on 
the new crop and not upon the depleted 
stock of such cotton from the old crop. 


Mercerized Qualities Dull 


Several 


mercerizers have _ reported 
that many 


of the large contracts they 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 





Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS 


AND CONES 





i Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Merce.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) Nie aa ais onde $0.46 $0.49 CB ioe vie asta $0.68 $0.70 
oe ba Bis xia $0.30 —$0. 30} Mt awewawiwe Seis $0. 334-$0. 34} ene ae .54 POP tid ki a ioaar .77 . 80 
106. conscas cee .30- .31 BR ee uses ose .36 — .364 WE sie bona 54 . 56} WR itso oae .90 95 
LDisseecneaoee st=— .32 26s... .37 — .37} ae oe . 584 ela Se ipnecdacs 1.10 e. ES 
4s, cama be .32-— .323 30s... ' .384- .39 ae . 60 . 624 as einer ereen 1.35 1.40 
Wiacxscca eer «at~ =. 33 40s extra quality.. ee SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES oes Batewes -$0. 40} eae 
$0.30 -$0.31 MN Sis sure ss $0. 373-$0. 38} PG bs acs hcae 5 wana - .4i1 Woo wo 52- .52} 
b= 32 LS ee 39 - .40 MOR o cw esten: “aahoes - .41} so, eS 53 - .534 
se .33 36s-2 .44- .44} SERRE |e - .42 Maaco ice be oe 60 - .61 
-324- .334 ME dite ha tase .46- .47 Mise oie os ea - .43 RS ae .663- . 68} 
33 - 34 7 tonk.. S2=- .53 24s.. $0.453- .46} Mh tat awieleks Sa .77 - .80 
= - - 50s-2.. ‘ 55 —- .56 Bien ais Aten oe erete - .48} 80s.. .90 - .95 
ee Renae s seb own ee MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS ee ES: $0.66 -$0.67 — eee 
US. cece seen $0.31 -$0.32 Beeetseoan keane $0.36 -—$0. 363 ae 67 -— .68 90s-2.... 1.50 - 1.55 
Miss iorewatace net <r Joe 26s... .37 - 38 Ee keen ie a NM ao accsa tales 1.82 -— 1.87 
IRE eakuceelaiaers oan =. saan 30s.. ' .39}- 40} Oe .72- .74 OPP ases.cwcs 2.30 - 2.35 
ievsitaawaae .33 - .33} 40s extra quality. ; .52- .53 GOP vik oases .77- .79 Singles 
Psisvewee aca .34- 34} os BOR aos 2 - - oo aati “= 60s..... $1.07 
GPE ose ceuass P - % eo .8 ,, en oe 
; so $0.32 -PLY a mn gq OB eevee eee 99 - 1.02 50s... 95 80s..... 1.52 
ee ee rien. We COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
Penis eee oes .32}- 33 . ere .39- .40 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
WO ccvhiod st 33 - .34 40s one ee -47 - .48 ; 
EE ecg sen 334-344 50s-2. . ~ —= —Peeler-__—_—. —Sakelarides— 
WE 558s 344-135 IE scsi cesses 6- 63 Average Best Average — Best 
8s-3 , : 4 deli cia z 24s.. $0.57 -$0.58 $0.62 -$0.63 $0. 83 $0.88 
and 4-ply skeins and aSent one? . 28; white, .29}-. 30; ete anise al ge 86 "93 
; | re .62- .63 .67 - .68 . 89 .93 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) MN ocdake we oeids — - ‘< : 4. - . iL ee .97 
Disidezoneeele 0. 294-$0. 30 BB ccocsesessves QRUS0~00. 458....-.-- 00005 aa" mae 5.3 97 1.02 
Riieasae rene 050-304 carnegie ao a 508.........-... «27 - .78 ‘81 - .82 1.02 1.07 
ssetatcees 303-31 2a... ao.) ae 60s. . sand .87 - .88 91 - .92 1.12 1.17 
-31- .31h 30s tying in.. sae aan Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
.314- = .32 30s regular.. - s+ 3 close of business, July 17. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
.32- .32) 30s extra quality.. 39 - .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 99. 
comsate acta .33 - .334 WE Scey ewan .46- .48 For staple cotton prices, see page 101. 
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MAIN. OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum St. 432 Fourth Ave. 418 Franklin St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK READING, PA. 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building : 52 Chauncy St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. BOSTON, MASS. 


Westaway Building, HAMILTON, CANADA 


_ MILLS 
CHESTER, PA. BELMONT, N. C. 





Representatives in All the Principal Countries of the World 
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booked ‘last March, just previous to the 
advance in prices of those qualities, 
which manufacturers anticipated at 
that time would run them through the 


summer months, have been completed. 
Hosiery manufacturers under-estimated 
volume of business during the 
last tive months. Instead of placing 
contracts practically all manu- 
facturers have been buying for not 
than two weeks and mercerizers 
believe there is ‘little likelihood of them 
ging this policy until they have a 
definite idea of the coming crop 
and approximate price it will bring. 
present it is possible to buy single 


and ply combed yarns considerably 
cheaper under those named by other 
spinners but the market as a whole is 
fairly steady and asking-prices are no 


different from those in force for the 
last tew months. Mercerized qualities 
are unchanged and there is nothing ap- 
parent at present to indicate a coming 
change in either direction. 


Weaving Yarn Sales 


Spinners are quoting prices un- 
changed from last week, holding 20s-2 
warps at 35c. to 354c. and 30s-2 warps 
of ordinary descriptions at 39c. to 40c. 
Sales of these yarns are being made at 
34c. and 34$c. for 20s-2, this being 
slightly lower, as little was moved last 
week at less than 344c.; sales of 30s-2 
are being made at 384c. and 39c., this 
count being one of the strongest of the 
entire list. Plush quality is held at 
335c. to 36c. for 20s-2 and 40c. to 41c. 
for 30s-2, sales being reported in small 
lots on the basis of 35c. to 354c. for 
20s-2 and 40c. to 41c. for 30s-2. 

The most important question in the 
trade at present is when buying for fall 
and winter will start. An upturn of 
consequence in the raw material market 
would bring this about sooner than 
dealers or spinners anticipate, the 
beliel being held, this will not come 
for at least another month. Until it 
(oes hand-to-mouth buying of present 
variety will continue, fear of a large 
crop being the determining factor with 
the huyer at present. 





Yarns Dull at Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, 


in the 


TenN.—An_ advance 
price of thrown silk was about 
the only development of interest in the 
‘ocal yarn market during the week end- 
ing on July 13, according to leading 
iocal brokers. As the week closed double 
extra was being offered at $5.70 a pound. 
lhe cotton yarn market continued 
lull with no price changes of interest. 
thrown silk, which has been active 
' scveral weeks, found few buyers at 
€ new price. 
irded cones, prices range from 


"to Sle for 10s, to 324 to 334c for 20s. 
mercerized yarn, 60s-2 is still listed 
‘vc, while 20s-2 is offered for 65c 

a ‘s-2 at $1.12. In combed singles, 


2s ae quoted at 42 to 43c and 70s at 
? 10 /3¢, 


COTTON YARNS — Continued 








Broader Yarn Inquiry 


Curtailment and High Basis Bolster 
Asking Prices 


New York.—A considerable increase 
in inquiry has been noted in the carded 
yarn market during the early part of 
the current week. There was not only 
an increase, but interested buyers came 
from the consuming trade rather gen- 
erally. The big difficulty is converting 
a bid into an order. There is still a 
wide gap between spinners’ quotations 
and offers received, with buyers prone 
to have a change of heart when they 
cannot buy at their figures. Certain 
houses have been moderately successful 
due to a large: amount of work in 
narrowing the gap and bringing both 
sides to a common basis. 

A few buyers have been seeking 
September-October deliveries, if yarns 
can be located a bit under the general 
market. Some plants are inclined to 
accept this business, it is understood. 
Spinners’ ideas remain high and the 
proposed curtailment plans are given 


much credit for the strong asking 
prices. Cotton, which showed more 
strength at mid-week, is considered 


too low by many, and it is usually the 
case that those who have cotton on 
hand, are more flexible. The basis is 
high and it would be almost suicidal 
to accept current bids and have to 
purchase cotton to fill orders. 

Certain centers gathered in an aggre- 
gate of about 100,000 lb. of plush yarn 
orders at market prices, with deliveries 
running through August, September 
and October. <A fair amount of in- 
sulating business was placed, mostly 
calling for quick deliveries. Reports 
from this trade indicate an improve- 
ment during the next two months and 
sellers feel that insulators will soon be 
covering fall needs. Western and New 
England knitters have been more active 
in the market, placing small orders for 
reasonably prompt shipment. 

Combed yarn prices show no change, 
although there is an indication that 
Sak nrices may be lowered for a brief 
period. Sak cotton has see-sawed of 
late and while spinners have made no 
changes in quotations, they have 
intimated that prices a cent lower 
would be considered for quick action. 
Business in combed products has been 
spotty and generally buyers want small 
lots for prompt shipment. Certain 
centers believe they may have to wait 
two or three weeks longer, for any 
movement. 





Service Rendered Mills 
By Textile School 


The importance and value of the 


experimental and research laboratories 
is clearly demonstrated by the service 
rendered to the mills of North Carolina 
by the Textile School of N. C. 
College, Raleigh. A 


State 
number of mills 
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of the State have called on the school 
to assist them in different ways and the 
problems given below will give some 
idea of what the school has been called 
upon to solve. The faculty of the tex- 
tile school is desirous of making the 
school a real service department for the 
upbuilding of the textile industry in 
North Carolina and the South. All the 
problems submitted have been helpful to 
textile students, since it is thus possible 
for students to become familiar with a 
few of the difficulties met with by mills. 


Work done for mills from September, 
1928 to June 1929 follows: 


(1) To ascertain cause of woven under- 
wear turning pink. : 

(2) Cause of knitted underwear fabric 
turning yellow. et 

(3) Obtaining counts of warp and filling 
in ply yarn check goods. 

(4) Stapling samples of cotton. 

(5) Analysis of spinning tapes. 

(6) Breaking strength of yarns made 
from single and double roving. 


7) Analysis of Union goods. 

8) Viscosity tests on oils. ; 
) Absorbency and qualitative tests in 
softener. 


(10) Analysis of sizing tallow. 

(11) Analysis of yarns. 

(12) Analysis of viscolite. , 

(13) To determine manufacturing data 
and indentification of yarns. 

(14) Breaking strength of table felt. 

(15) Action of heat on dyed yarn. 

(16) Counts of warp, breaking strength, 


and turns per inch. 


(17) Cause of unevenness in jersey un- 
derwear fabric. é 

(18) To determine amount of moisture 
in yarn. a 

(19) To determine per cent of regain in 
ply yarn. 

(20) To determine suitability of vessels 
used in scouring, etc. : 

(21) Weakness of yarn after dyeing. 

(22) To determine moisture and fat con- 


tent in sizing compound. 


(23) Cause of marking off of ink on 
stockings. 

(24) Cause of streaks in chambray. 

(25) To determine denier, tenacity, elon- 


gation, oil content, moisture and 
breaking strength of rayon yarn. 
Suggested layout of equipment for 
certain counts of yarn. 





Seasonal Dullness 


Yarn Prices Show Resistance to 
Cotton Futures Decline 


Boston.—If anything, individual and 
aggregate demand for and sales of all 
varieties of cotton yarns are smaller 
than they were last week, and compare 
rather closely with the small business 
moving during the first week of the 
month. This means that buying is con- 
fined closely to the positive near needs 
of users, and that the latter are more 
interested at the moment in the condi- 
tion of the growing crop and in the 
fluctuations of the cotton futures market 
than they are in the immediate future 
of yarn prices. With so little buying 
support, and with cotton futures prices 
again on the down grade, the price 
resistance desplayed by most spinners 
is significant. 

Yarn prices can hardly be called 
stabilized, but on coarse count carded 
and combed yarns, which might be ex- 
pected to reflect any weakness developed 
in the cotton futures market, they are 
much firmer than on medium count 


carded yarns and the finer count combed 
yarns. 
carded hosiery yarns coarser than 20s, 
which are actually firmer in price rela- 


This is particularly true of 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 
A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


























Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing 








Branch Offices 


Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. New York City 
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Henderson- Harriet semen 
Daten Mell paRQSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Otton. AVALLIS soo tICAGO,, «= UTICA, © READING 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


——“i—— 


DEPENDABLE 






Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 





New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 
30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 


; Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 
Direct Representation 






Representing in Northern States and Canada 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





tively than coarse count weaving yarns. 
For instance, 10s frame spun carded 
cones are steadier on a 30c. minimum 
basis than are 20s-2 carded warps at a 
minimum of 345c. 

The market on 20s to 30s carded 
cones, however, is no firmer than are 
weaving yarns in the same counts, few 
spinners will sell these medium count 
hosiery yarns below a basis of 33c. for 
20s cones, yet sales are reported as low 
as 32c. and for weaving yarns in counts 
from, 20s to 30s as low as a basis of 
34c. for 20s-2. 

The fact that most parts of the yarn 
market are displaying proportionately 
greater strength than the raw cotton 
market is undoubtedly due in large part 
to the fact that spinners are restricting 
production closely to an order basis. 
They have anticipated the seasonal 
dullness that always distinguishes the 
months of July and August and also 
are encouraged to restrict production 
because they are carrying small sup- 
plies of cotton and cannot afford to 
buy at present relatively high basis for 
forward delivery unless they can get 
replacement cost on yarns sold. Not 
much before the middle of August can 
the trade expect to gain a reasonably 
accurate idea of the probable size of the 
crop and its prospective price. There- 
fore, unless there is widespread crop 
damage in the meantime the trade may 
expect a very quiet market for the next 
four weeks. 





Second Style Conference on 
Cotton Dresses on Sept. 10 


Plans for the second annual Style 
Conference of. cotton manufactures and 
members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers of Cotton Dresses, were 
discussed July 16 at a meeting of the 
Style Promotion Committee of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

The conference which was held for 
the first time last October featuring 
designs and fabrics for the dresses in 
lower price ranges, will be held at 40 
Worth Street, New York, on Sept. 10. 

In view of the successful results of 
the first conference, the committee in 
charge of arrangements is now working 
to have the September meeting maintain 
the same standard of practical effec- 
liveness, 

Fabrics and dresses to be displayed 
will he limited to price ranges covering 
which retail from $1.98 to $7.50 


dresses 


each. Particular emphasis will be given 
to those selling at retail for less than 
8.00 It is felt that by extending the 
price range to $7.50 the exhibit will be 
ielpiul in the general movement of 
“tradi g-up.” 

Phil. Stone, president, National Asso- 
“ation Manufacturers Cotton Dresses, 
and F. Allison, secretary of The 


‘Mternational Association of Garment 
cturers are co-operating with the 
‘ and its committee in prepara- 
r the conference. 












Waste Demand Still Sluggish 


Slow, Dull Market Likely Until 
Crop Estimate Appears 


Boston.—There are no new develop- 
ments in the cotton waste market. The 
trade was interested in the Government 
statement that the acreage planted to 
cotton as of July 1 was 3.2% larger 
than in 1928 and less than 1% below 
the record acreage of 1926. No esti- 
mate of probable crop will be made 
before Aug. 1. Another period of wait- 
ing and then either a rise or a slump 
in the price of cotton. And what can 
the cotton waste market do in the 
matter? Practically nothing. Further 
cautious buying by consumers prior to 
the crop estimate is probable and the 
waste market in general is not unlikely 
to sink to a safe foundation, shock-proof 
against a slump in cotton and yet at a 
point favorable to a good rise if cotton 
should bound upward. 

Apart from lack of demand it is a 
distinctly hot weather market and som- 
nolency is the chief characteristic of 
the market atmosphere. Dealers find it 
impossible to get any better prices on 
even the best spinning stocks and in- 
ferior grades are difficult to move al- 
though the demand at this time runs 
relatively with greater freedom to the 


cheaper materials provided they are 
good. Picker and fly seems to hold up 


as well as anything and threads are in 
a stronger position though from what 
cause it is difficult to say. The balance 
of the month seems likely to be a period 
of price uncertainty with restricted con- 
sumer purchasing and dealers finding it 
more than difficult to cover overhead 
expenses. Bullish and bearish factors 
in this market are now running about 
50-50. 


Burlaps Were More Active 


Over the week burlap prices showed 
a gain, due mainly to labor troubles in 
Calcutta which brought on active cov- 
ering. At mid-week, the market had 
quieted down and while there was still 
interest in spots and nearbys, sales 
were for small amounts and inquiries 
were not generally followed up. Spot 
prices showed some declines from the 
previous day, with far afloats not freely 
offered and prices nominal. 

The 8 oz. 40s were quoted at 6.20- 
6.25c. for spots; July-September ship- 
ments at 6.40c.; October-December at 
6.25c., and January-March at 6.15c. 
For spots of 104 oz. 40s the market was 
8.10-8.15c.; July shipments 8.45c., Au- 
gust-September 8.40c., October-Decem- 
ber 8.05c. and January-March 7.95c. 


Current Quotations 


‘ents 
Peeler comber 

Peeler strips 

Sak. comber. . 

Choice willowed fly 
Choice willowed picker 
Sak. strips 
Linters (mill run) 
Spoolers (single) . 
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Tropicals for 1930 Opened 
Prices Lower Than 1929 Lists— 


American Woolen Opens 


Price reductions of 2 to 15c. a yd. 
from the 1929 lists, marked the formal 
openings of men’s wear tropical suit- 
ings for the 1930 season. From day- 
to-day, over the last two weeks lead- 
ers in the summer clothing field have 
named prices, although pre-season sell- 
ing has been going on for some time. 

The tropical situation this year looks 
favorable. Initial orders are stated to 
be larger than in the past and clothiers 
are more inclined to buy earlier and 
anticipate a bit further ahead than has 
been the case in recent years. The hot 
weather early this year was instrumen- 
tal in cleaning out an already lean 
market, and stocks right through the 
merchandising chain are low. This 
factor, coupled with the improved 
styling of lines, gives all in the field a 
more optimistic outlook for 1930. 

Opening prices are not taken too 
seriously as it is general market know- 
ledge that during the pre-opening sell- 
ing, concessions of 5 to 74c. were 
granted under these opening figures. 
These discounts were given for quantity 
and are considered on a par with 
rebates allowed by certain mills. 

The American Woolen Co. was one 
of the last to open, and offered a line 
of 24 fabrics, nine of them new, in 
roughly 3,000 styles, making it one of 
the largest and most diversified summer 
lines ever shown by the big company. 
For comparitive purposes the 1929 and 
1930 lists are given below. 


Department Two 


Spring Spring 

1930 1929 

Mills Range Price Price 
Champlain 2121 $1.56-1.68 New 
Fulton 2074 1.61-1.72 $1.65-1.82 
Champlain. 2122 1.66—1. 80 1. 76-1. 83 
Arden 2108 1.78-1.91 1.84-1.95 
Shawsheen.. 2083 1.92-2.05 2.02-2.15 
Puritan. . 2190 2.30-2.44 2.35-2.49 
Puritan 2200 =2.27-2.46 2.342.57 
Nat'l & Prov 2016 2.33-2.46 2.43-2.58 
Beoli 2154 1. 88-2.08 New 
Nat'l. & Prov 2002 2.45-2.50 New 
Waybosset 2260 2.30-2.40 New 
Saranac 2050 §=2.00-2.18 New 
Manton 2227 1. 88-2. 03 1.93-2.07 

Department One, Tropicals 
Sp'g '30 Sp’g °29 

Mill Style Price Price 
Ayer. 6717-1 $1.46 $1.53 
Ayer 6047-1 1.82 1.93 
Ayer. woe. 230t-1 1.50 1.56-1.58 
Wood Worsted 9404 1.57 1.63 
Wood Worsted. 9407 t.25 New 
Wood Worsted 9383 1.92 1.92 
Wood Worsted 9154 y 2.29 
Wood Worsted 9549 2.08 New 
Washington. 13351 Vide 1.77-1.80 
Washington. 130 2.03 New 
Washington 132 2.05-2 10 New 


The Palm Beach and Nurotex lines 
of the Goodall Worsted Co. were 
opened by A. Rohaut, selling agent. 
Prices were lowered 24c. on narrow 
and 5c. on wide fabrics, marking a 
return to 1928 levels. 


-—Palm Beach —Nurotex -—~ 


30-In. 54-In.* 30-In. 54-In. 
1930 82kc $1.55 85c $1.60 
1929 ; 85 1.60 87} 1.65 
1928. 82} 1.55 85 1.60 


*Glen patterns in wide Palm Beach cost 5c. @ 
yard more 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~ COTTON YARNS- Knitting 
85 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 














CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
| COTTON YARNS 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 




















PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. | 
COTTON YARNS | 
| 


52 Leonard St., New York 





| EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 









The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
| Woven Fabrics. Mobair and Silk. 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Grid, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 
cal Purposes 

New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


| 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Granite Falls, N. C. 
fi Selling Agent, P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


38 Chauncy St. BOST ON, MASS 















SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








JOHNF.STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. | 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 





ad Carded 
Cotton Yarn and Warps ~“““and Combed 
White and Colored Single and Ply 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS 


WE SELL DIRECT 





| 


Yor Woolen Mills 
a Specialty 
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Cotton Market Higher 


Condition has Improved Since July 
But Crop Scares Now at Hand 


T! E cotton futures market has been 
rather more active during the week 
and aiter selling off to 17.95 for October 
contracts on Monday, owing to reports 
of continued favorable weather in the 
South, and expectations of high end- 
July condition figures, prices rallied on 
increasing apprehensions of boll weevil 
damage and a firmer technical position. 
Much of the demand was attributed to 
covering by recent sellers who felt that 
the condition of the crop might now 
have reached the peak of the season, 
and that deterioration was likely to be 
the order of the day toward the end of 
July or during August. Aside from that, 
however, there appeared to be some 
broadening of demand on the advance 
which by the close of Wednesday had 
carried the new crop months well above 
the 19c. level. 

It can hardly be said that either the 
news or the action of prices during the 
week threw any more decided a light 
upon the uncertainty of the coming crop. 
There can be little doubt that the plant 
has developed favorably during the first 
half of July and according to some au- 
thorities the mid-July condition is about 
2 points higher than at the end of June. 
Some of the reports, however, have sug- 
gested that the development of the crop 
in southern sections of the belt has 
reached its height and that deterioration 
is now setting in, which may be more 
active toward the end of the month un- 
less delayed by unusually favorable 
weather. 

Meanwhile all advices reaching here 
from the South continue to emphasize 
the presence of boll weevil which are 
said to be doing increasing damage over 
the southern third of the belt. Greater 
activity is apprehended within the next 
few days as the second generation puts 
in its appearance, unless they are 
checked by dry, hot weather. The latter, 
of course, is quite possible, while there 
are a number of scattering reports con- 
cerning the increased use, and appar- 
ently more effective use, of poison. The 
weekly report of the Weather Bureau 
on Wednesday, for instance, said that 


poisoning was active in South Carolina 
and that much successful poisoning had 
been accomplished in Louisiana. Re- 
Ports trom Alabama say that county 
agents have been making the combat 
‘sainst the weevil one of their main 
“jectives and have encouraged the use 
% poison by farmers. Various other 
“ports have pointed in much the same 
“ection, but it is believed by some in 
he cott 


n trade that the supply of cal- 
enate is not large enough to 


Cum ar 






figure substantially in the final outturn 
of the crop. 

Some high condition figures are being 
talked of. Some estimate that the crop 
at the middle of July showed a condition 
of around 75 or slightly over. The ten- 
year average Aug. 1 condition is in the 
neighborhood of 67.2, so that if the high 
condition now mentioned is maintained, 
it will point to a crop materially above 
the average for the past ten years. The 
crop can lose ground rapidly during 
mid-summer, however, and if there is 
any general conviction that a surplus 
supply is in prospect, it finds compara- 
tively little reflection in the character 
of the selling. The latter makes its ap- 
pearance on advances, but it loses ag- 
gressiveness on declines, and there is 
evidently too much respect for poten- 
tialities of damage through the boll 
weevil or possible adverse August 
weather, to make for much confidence 
on the short side of cotton below the 
184c. level. 

The end-season statistical position, of 
course, will be a strong one, although 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


[Closed —For Week— Closed Net 

July 11 High Low July 17 Change 
July....... 17.80 18.60 17.60 18.50 +.70 
August..... 17.97 18.67 18.00 18.67 +.70 
September... 18.12 18.84 18.10 18.84 +.72 
October. . 18.28 18.93 18.01 19.01 +.73 
November... 18.39 19.10 18.35 19.10 +.71 
December.. 18.54 19.35 18.26 19.29 +.75 
January.... 18.52 19.27 18.26 19.21 +.69 
February.. 18.60 19.27 18.62 19.27 +.67 
March. . 18.70 19.43 18.46 19.34 +.64 
GED 55210 18.73 19.37 18.77 19.37 +.64 
May..... 18.77 19.51 18.56 19.43 +.66 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Briday, Joly 12......0..5.... 18.35 18.51 10.21 
Saturday, July 13.. 18.25 18.44 10. 23 
Monday, July 15... 18.00 18. 13 10.17 
Tuesday, July 16. ‘ 18.35 18.54 10.07 
Wednesday, July 17. 18.90 19.14 10.32 
Thursday, July 18.. 18.55 19.02 10.50 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


-——— Stocks——— 

Price This Last 

July 17 Week Year 
Galveston........... 19.00 97,909 137,154 
New Orleans......... 19.14 92,442 185,644 
Rae 13,468 3,418 
Savannah. .......... 18.85 21,131 20,221 
PEIN occ sce cas . Be 31,008 35,109 
Now TORK...:.....::2 16.99 154,321 72,877 
cc scntec ee 185,205 219,002 
CS Re ae 19. 06 35,332 31,102 
Memphis............ 18. 20 57,196 95,532 
eee | 10,369 2,576 
Little Roek.......... 18.20 4,509 5,707 

SE CoN sca ccreed. 18.50 
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hardly as bullish as anticipated three or 
four months ago. The falling off in 
domestic mill consumption for June as 
compared with May, makes it seem 
doubtful whether the season’s consump- 
tion of lint cotton of all growths in this 
country will much exceed 7,000,000 
bales while exports may not be much 
over 8,100,000 bales excluding linters. 
On the basis of these figures, the carry- 
over of lint cotton of all growths in this 
country is not likely to be much under 
2,200,000 bales. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


July July Last 

Market 10 17 Change Year Sales 
Galveston..... 18.50 1900 +50 21.35 1.645 
New Orleans... 18.54 1914 +60 21.48 2.059 
Mobile........ 18.25 1850 +25 21.25 215 
Savannah..... 18.35 1885 +50 21.70 720 
Norfolk....... 18.75 1925 +50 21.69 2.148 
New York..... 18.55 1890 +35 21.70 ..... 
Augusta....... 18.56 1906 +50 21.75 835 
Memphis...... 17.70 1820 +50 21.05 4.679 
St. Louis...... 18.00 1800 ... at. Ge 3 65 
Houston....... 18.50 1895 +45 21.40 6.081 
SARS o x ns-0se 18.05 1850 +45 20.80 1.867 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
ME eck 1. 00+ eat .70F 63t «81 
S.G.M ‘ .70t = .65 aan 50t .62 
Somes e aces -45¢ .40f .40T 38t .44 
Brats e «ke saat’. <a.) sae”. < eee 
Si. M..... . 75% oP 2 ae see 
be RE sé ee 1.75* 1.60% 1.50* 1.50* 1.60% 
S. G. OF#... 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 
Go0..ccecee 4.00" 3.50% 3.50° 3.00% 3.468 
YELLOW TINGED 
2 a IF J 2 eS 
S. M.. 1.007 1.059 .7* iF? © 
ya 1.75* 1.50% 1.25% +.50* 1.58% 
8. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.21% 
L, M.**.. 3.25* 3.00% 2.50* 2.88% 3.019% 
YELLOW STAINED 
Wars: aa ote 1.50% 1.40% 1.25% 1.25% 1.42% 
8. M.®*..... 2.25* 2.15* 2.00* 1.75% 2.14% 
BS icivewk 3.00* 2.65% 2.75* 2.50% 2.79% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.** 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.75% 1.619? 
8. M.®*..... 2.25* 2.00% 2.25* 2.50* 2.25% 
MEP cans 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.974 


*Off middling. +On middling. 





South Still Quiet 


Less Forward Business in Cotton 
Than in Several Years 





MEMPHIs, TENN., July 15—Sales 
f.o.b., and of factor cotton in this market 
were, in the aggregate, the largest in 
several weeks but the market generally 
was dull enough. The larger total was 
due in the main to transactions involving 





sizeable lots heretofore held off the 
market. Optimistic accounts as to Mis- 
sissippi Valley crops and belief that 
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Diversification 


A big word—but one that looms 
large in the textile picture today. 


Quissett’s exhaustive line of yarns is 
proving useful to many mill men in 
this era of quick change-overs. Here 
we offer yarns for knitting and 
weaving purposes in a wide variety 
of counts and put-ups. And the 
quality is always Quissett—which 
means economy in working, dis- 
tinctiveness in the finished product. 


Let us offer you samples in your 
regular put-up. Write today. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Quality 


COMBED YARNS 


Our mills have one 
standard — smooth- 
running yarns made 
possible by exacting 
cotton-buying, 
modern equipment 
—a wide-awake or- 
ganization. Let us 
quote you. 





Sold direct or 
through agents. 


AVON MILLS COMPANY 
50s to 80s—Wet Twist a Specialty 


LOWELL COTTON MILLS 
38s to 60s Carded 40s to 80s Combed 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
70s to 100s 
Skeins, Warps, Tubes and Cones 


LOWELL, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
Selling Agent Selling Agent 
JOHN ROSS, A. A. McLEAN, 

308 Chestnut St. 


Trademark 


260 W. Broadway 








TJ. Porter &Sons 
Rhea Fibre Yarns 


Strong Like Linen 
CHEAPER IN PRICE 





Superior 


SPUN RAYON 


for 


Weaving and Knitting 







119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA | 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 















COTTON — 


Continued 





continued dry weather has checked the 
weevil, have influenced some holders 
to relent in their price views. Hardly 
anything is being done in the way of 
new business. 

The consensus of opinion is that less 
forward business has been done than 
in several years, although the volume 
of forward business at this time last 
year was small. Shippers are receiving 
some inquiry, regarded as feelers but 
they are too uncertain in their own 
minds as to crop probabilities to risk 
a basis much lower than that now cur- 
rent, a basis which the mill regards 
as out of the question. 

There is wide divergence of opinion 
as to the crop of this section although 
majority opinion is that prospects are 
excellent. The writer, during the week, 
made a trip of about 400 miles through 
12 Mississippi counties; the route was 
over about 100 miles of hill lands and 
about 300 miles in the heart of the 
delta; his conclusions are that optimism 
is running too high, as to average pros- 
pects, but that many individual farmers 
have every good reason to feel hope- 
ful. Prospects in the hills are fair to 
very good, some excellent. The crop 
of the delta is very spotted. Much of 
it is as good as anyone would expect 
to see; there are other thousands of 
acres of cotton from six to 12 inches 
tall that is blooming. The smallness 
of the plant is not due to lateness, but 
to excessive moisture followed by local 
drouth: rains have occurred in narrow 
10 or 15 mile strips, leaving strips of 
about equal width untouched. Some 
have not had rain since the seed was 
planted, or since the soil was dry 
enough to work after planting. A good 
soaking rain would probably save this 


cotton, if delayed not more than two 
weeks, 





There is other small cotton, 
Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 
Saturday Saturday 
July 13 July 6 
lOmarkets average 18.01 18.93 
Memphis 17.45 17.55 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Striet Middling Prices Steady 


it 21. 60@,22.00-. 
-ir 22. 75,23. 25e. 
it 27.75@28.00c. 


lk 
12 
iF 


Current Sales 


For Previceus Week 

5 Week Week Before 
Memphis total. 5.861 3,889 8.710 
— cluded in total 5,343 3,630 8.615 
markets 29,625 14,414 23,568 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 





Year 
For Week Last Year Before 
pts 1,606 2,068 2,836 
eipts 6,678 7,085 11,596 
e Aug. 1, 
s 861,312 666,929 822,179 
Tote ents 14,617 10,136 17,894 
qT. since Aug. 1.. 1,826,536 1,472,962 2,389,087 
— stock 62,505 99,648 89,025 
Tr Tease for week.. 7,936 3,051 6,288 
nsold tock in 
handy of Mem- 
Dhis factors. . 4,846 
Vecrease for week.. 763 


due to late planting; it is healthy look- 
ing but extremely vulnerable to weevil 
attack. All fields are clean. Well ad- 
vanced cotton is fruiting freeby, there is 
practically no shedding. Serious weevil 
infestations were found in the hills but 
none in the delta; reports indicate that 
so far there are few weevil in the delta. 


Staple Cottons Remain Dull 


Trading Unaffected by Recent 
Weakness and Latest Rise 


Boston, July 17.—With cotton fu- 
tures prices declining until Monday of 
this week trading in extra staple cottons 
became increasingly slow, and since 
the advance that started Tuesday the 
majority of manufacturers have shown 
less inclination to commit themselves 
for forward delivery. The advance has 
been too violent to win confidence in 
its maintenance, and with basis prac- 


tically unchanged current prices for 
new crop deliveries are considered 
prohibitive. On the recent decline it 


is possible that more business would 
have been placed had not the majority 
of shippers been so strong on basis, 
yet at the advance the majority of 
shippers are willing to sell September- 





Upper option at $21.19 is off 17 points 
for the week, while the January Sak. 
option at $33.72 is up 2c. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Aug.-Sept. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
Is in... ...es 23 to 2340. 234 to 24e. 
1% in. to Ipin........ 233 to 23%c. 24 to 243c. 
OS Gs ceca .... 24 to 24he. 2423 to 254c. 
eA eee .. 25% to 26c. 26} to 27c. 
Felco re fhce es 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le. 


Basis on New York, December, 19. 25c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.if. Boston for Aug.- 
Sept. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair’ Sakelarides, 35.90c., unchanged 
from July 10; “fully good fair to good” 
Uppers, 24.20c., up 0.08c. from July 10. 
They report closing prices July 17 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
Nov. Sak., $32.70, up &c.; August 
Uppers, $20.69, off 23c. from July 10. 


R. D. Worth to Head 
Cheney Art Department 


R. Donald Worth has been chosen to 
succeed Gabriel J. Virgile as manager 
of the art department of Cheney Broth- 
ers, New York City, it was announced 
July 17. Mr. Worth has been connected 
with Cheney Brothers for the last three 





COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., 
has issued the June report of cotton consumed, on hand, and active cotton 


spindles as follows. 


(Cotton in running bales, counting round as half bales, 


except foreign, which is in 500-pound bales.) : 


—Cotton Consumed— -Cotton on Hand June 30—. 


Eleven Months In In Public Cotton Spindles 
Ending Consuming Storageandat Active During 
June June 30 Establishments Compresses June 
Year (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Bales) (Number) 
United States......... 1929 570,281 6,552,489 1,289,294 1,375,728 30,628,122 
1928 510,399 6,394,242 1,160,888 1,646,807 28,627,556 
Cotton-growing states.. 1929 431,967 4,991,833 876,443 1,100,523 17,984, 360 
1928 392,052 4,781,118 736,958 1,461,742 17,758,330 
New England States... 1929 117,401 1,329,928 350,258 91,344 11,348,894 
1928 99,153 1,348,557 365,911 96,731 9,571,110 
All other states........ 1929 20,913 230,728 62,593 183,861 1,294,868 
1928 19,194 264,567 58,019 88,334 1,298, 116 
INCLUDED ABOVE 
Egyptian cotton....... 1929 18,067 210,636 89,160 ey” . ekreeaeenes 
1928 13,951 204,154 48,100 19,647 
Other foreign cotton.... 1929 7,395 72,170 32,890 19,381 
1928 7,062 74,840 30,075 12,119 
Amer.-Egyptian cotton 1929 1,529 14,417 7,761 ee ee 
1928 1,152 13,833 4,275 2,544 
NOT INCLUDED ABOVE 
RR vss en a ale 1929 78,154 791,609 206,432 71,164 
1928 65,580 714,950 182,344 53,567 





October shipments and sailings of extra 
staples only 50 points lower, basis De- 
cember, than they are asking for prompt 
delivery. As the majority of manufac- 
turers are curtailing production radi- 
cally their cotton needs for the imme- 
diate future are small, and unless 
present reports of crop damage are con- 
firmed they are unlikely to show re- 
newed interest in the market. 

The Alexandria market has been 
moving independently of the New York 
and Liverpool markets on American 
futures, the Sak. contracts being only 
fractionally firmer for the week and 
Upper contracts declining approxi- 
mately a quarter cent. 


‘The October 
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years. Before coming to Cheney Broth- 
ers he was with the J. S. Jergeson sell- 
ing agency, and was for several years 
with the Oriental Silk Printing Co. 


Little Change in South 


Cuartotte, N. C., July 12—No im- 
portant changes took place in the gen- 
eral list of southern mill stocks during 
the last week according to the report of 
R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The average in bid price of 25 of the 
most active common stocks closed for 
the week at $93 per share, a decline of 
l6c. per share for the week. 
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Du Pont Rayon 





ompany 


... the leader in development of 


rayon cone-winding 


What that means to YOU 


F course you use cones. They save you all 
the expense and overhead of oiling and 
winding—labor, equipment and floor space. You 
save interest on capital ordinarily tied up in raw 
stock inventories. You prevent the inevitable 
wastage of yarn involved in oiling and winding. 
But all cones are not the same. There are 
different ways of winding cones. Du Pont has 
done more in developing winding and oiling 
methods than any other rayon producer. 

For instance, every du Pont rayon cone is 
wound and oiled with unfailing uniformity, en- 
abling your operators to take care of more equip- 
ment and thus increase the poundage per hour. 

An extremely important point is that all 
knots are thrown up on the head, reducing 
stoppage costs. Knot tails are short but do 
not slip. Du Pont cones contain more yarn than 
the average bottle bobbin. Therefore, they run 
longer without change, again reducing stop- 
page costs. The tension is always uniform 
because of constant ballooning. 

Every cone is individually inspected by highly- 
trained experts, and when approved, immedi- 
ately wrapped and packed to protect the cone 
from uncontrolled humidity and deterioration 
by friction. 





Every one of these features is a detail, it’s 
true, but it’s the multitude of these conscientious 
details that make for the perfection of du Pont 
rayon cones. That is why du Pont is regarded 
in the knitting trade as the leader in the develop- 
ment of winding and oiling cones. Du Pont 


Rayon Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


RN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF- 


Produced by the Leading Chemical Organization 
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RAYON 


Rayon Trade Lacks Confidence 


Leading Firms Promise No New 
Price Cut, but Market Is Skeptical 


"| rayon yarn market, both buy- 
ing and selling, is taking consid- 
erably longer to adjust itself to the 
recent price cut, than was the case 
following the reduction last spring. 
Discussion in the trade during the 
current week reflected a general feeling 
of uncertainty, this despite the efforts 
of leading companies to hurry the 
stabilization process. 

Will there be another reduction be- 
fore long? This question was being 
asked quite widely—so widely, indeed, 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 

Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 ee Bils deus cae $2.35 $1.65 
75 SPER e ae 2.45 1.75 
100 anata eeeees 1.95 1.60 
100 ee eR es 2.00 1.65 
125 Bee atc cunt 1.45 1.25 
125 SSS ie 1.50 1.30 
150 ee 1.33 1.10 
150 __ SS eee 1.20 1.15 
150 Me avrecs ounny 1. = 1.30 
150 Dec pica oe 1.50 ae ie 
170 WIS i Fee rcv ne 8 oe 1.15 1.10 
170 MRA Se eee a ooh 1.35 1.30 
200 Res ies rale sare 1.10 1.05 
200 BE ae 1.30 1.2 
300 Ns Gite vd lacara gs 1.00 .95 
400 EE e 1.10 95 
450 Ee 1.00 95 
600 OU ivr bene can 1.00 95 
900 POM UNES 6 adscdicnens 1.00 95 

Nitro-Cellulose Process 

Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 
50 ey 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
15....2.50 1.70 Ts. o ae 1.20 
100 2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 
175.....1.38 1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


Fila- Fila- 
Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 


40 30...$4.50 150 112...$2.40 
60 ee 180 059s 08 ae 
80 oo....3. 38 240 tae... 2.29 
100 FF. esate ae 300 Bae... + skiee 
120 ee 
Acetate Process 
Denier Price Denier Price 
Ds 2sahee $3.00 a $2. 30 
Scere 3.00 ns arg 1.90 
oe: Waecweies 2.55 BN, Aivten co 1.90 
10 2.40 MOE? waisnw we 2.20 
Rayon Waste 
Oper leached waste................. $0. 35-$0. 40 
per inbleached waste............... sae “cae 
hn hed thread waste (mfrs.)......... a wae 
Olored thread waste................. mca Se 
Col OMIN swe eee ene Sack Suiarson o.oo 
Converted Rayon Waste 
Blea PUR sire ensbisaiscxen as $0.60 -$0. 62 
Unbleached tops [574-59 
a DI r er ee ee .27 
Saag wlan. 2 ee ROE eee 38 - .45 
Cal eached garnets................ .32- .34 
MOG QIN: m6 55K bles a va .25- .28 


that it has brought about a hesitant 
situation regarding buying. In an 
effort to reestablish confidence. L. A. 
Yerkes, president of the duPont Rayon 
Co., issued a statement denying that 
that company contemplated any further 
reduction. This statement was _fol- 
lowed by an announcement to the same 
effect by S. A. Salvage, president of 
the Viscose Co. Mr. Yerkes’ state- 
ment appears in full in another column; 
Mr. Salvage’s statement was as fol- 
lows: 

“The Viscose Co. is in entire 
accord with the statement issued by 
duPont Rayon Co., and we have no 
thought of making any change in 
present prices.” 


These two utterances, coming from 
two of the leading producers, were 
expected to be instrumental in re- 
assuring the trade. However, they 
were not wholly successful in that 
regard. Other rayon producers, com- 
menting subsequently, said they found 
their customers still skeptical. 


Want Time Stated 


It it felt among numerous factors 
that the duPont and Viscose statements 
were not decisive enough. These state- 
ments, the commentators say, should 
have specifically mentioned some length 
of time, during which no change of 
prices would be made. The point being 
stressed by the trade is that, as the 
rayon industry appears to have lost 
that valuable asset—price stability— 
some positive steps should be taken 
regarding the price prospects for the 
immediate future. It is argued that 
a more direct assurance as to the 
remainder of the year is needed. One 
high executive of a producing com- 
pany observed as follows: “If the 
large companies had come out boldly 
and stated that there would be no price 
change, say, until Jan. 1, they would 
have helped both their own business 
and the industry generally.” 

Meanwhile, rayon yarn demand is 
rather spotty. Knitters especially are 
doubtful of the market. They are 
afraid to tie themselves up to future 
commitments, as they are not yet con- 
vinced about the chance of another cut 
in prices. The market is firm, how- 
ever, and there is a fair call from 
broadsilk weavers. These firms are 
buying the finer deniers, mostly;  pro- 
ducers report a steady, though small 
call for 125s, 100s and 75s. The 150s, 
of course, continue in their usual posi- 
tion as leaders. Most of this business 


is On a spot basis. 
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Speaking for the trade as a whole, 
it might be said that there is a decided 
lack of confidence. There is no great 
amount of underselling so far as could 
be learned, and there is no real reason 
for hesitancy except the mooted issue 
of price stability. 


Rayon Waste Spotty 
Prices Hold Steady 


Stock Situation Shows Little 


Change—Demand 


Generally Slack 


A spotty condition prevailed in the 
rayon waste market during the last 
week. The industry generally was quiet, 
though certain firms claimed to be doing 
good business; several of these, indeed, 
asserted that they had jacked up prices 





Pres. Yerkes Denies Report 
du Pont Plans New Price Cut 


In answer to reports in the 
rayon market that the du Pont 
Rayon Co. was contemplating 
another cut in yarn prices, L. A. 
Yerkes, president of the du 
Pont company, has issued the 
following statement: 

“There have been various 
rumors in the market to the 
effect that the du Pont Rayon 
Co. was contemplating another 
reduction of selling prices. 
We desire to say that we have 
absolutely no such intention, 
feeling as we do that the pres- 
ent low level of prices should 
be sufficient to stabilize the 
industry. 

“The recent price cut was 
largely brought about by yarns 
being sold under their pub- 
lished prices. It is the opinion 
of this company that a pub- 
lished price strictly adhered to 
is necessary for the future of 
this industry and we will do 
everything we can to foster 
this. We will continue to sell 
at our published prices.” 





a few cents on certain grades. Most 
of the traders, however, considered 
themselves lucky to get any orders at 
prevailing quotations. Prices held 
steady, thanks to the continued shortage 
of waste, but few manufacturers were so 
anxious to buy that they would meet 
higher quotations. 

Factors asserted that there was a per- 
ceptible effort to beat current prices, in 
some cases, and occasional underselling 
was rumored. 

The stock situation changed little dur- 
ing the week. A few shipments arrived 
from Europe, but these as usual, had 
been bought abroad, and were sent di- 
rectly to purchasers. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


Inc. 
29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
—, 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 














“ENKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


Cw 


Spinners of: 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 


appeared in the American market) 
Cw 


“THE DULL RAYON WITH THE SILKY 
FEEL THAT IS REALLY DULL—NOT 
DELUSTERED BUT SPUN DULL” 


Cw 


U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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NATURAL te CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 





-CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM, Inc. Whitehall | 


New York 8572-8389 | 





SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


Inquiries Solicited 


Enterprise Garnetting Co. 
Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 

Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. 


Est. 1918 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
@ ABEECO MILL, INC,, 505-5th Ave. New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
cal Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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Raw Silk Strong in 
Weakest Period 





Failure of Old Crops to “Slump” 
This Year Laid to Stabilizing 
Effect of Exchange 


(he outstanding feature of the mo- 
ment in the raw silk market is the fact 
that the trade has maintained prices at a 
firm level through the first weeks of 
July, which period in other years has 
invariably witnessed a slump in old silk 
prices, due to the advent of new crops. 
This development is seen by many as 
one more justification for the existence 
of the National Raw Silk Exchange. 
Although raw silk has shown occasional 
fluctuations, the strength of the market 
through late June and early July has 
been fairly consistent. The usual bottom 
prices for old silk were not in evidence. 
Indeed, it was commented in some quar- 
ters, that the situation was the reverse 
of other years: the old silk prices, which 
usually went down, held their own quite 
successfully, and the new silk prices, 
which are usually high at this period, 
are somewhat lower than in other years. 

Raw silk factors who have _ been 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.30 
Japan organszine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.05 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.50 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins... .. 6.10 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.00 
‘Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 4.85 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops...........-..0. 2.75 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.75 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.00 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.............0. 5.70 
Hosiery tram, crack KX..... ccc ccccccccece 5.60 
SAOMMES AONE IN wo. Hoos oh SS dv bcd wns 0 5.45 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
iss eee ere $4.35 Rae oars <b $4.65 
PEs sade caus 4.5 EE aS 3.60 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.30 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5.15 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 5.00 


vapen filature, oe, ES/15,.. «occ scccccces. 


Japan filature, best X, 13/15 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 


Canton filature, new style, 14/16. ee oe 
Canton filature, new style 20/22......... 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon................... 


4 
4 
4 
3 
; 
Grand XX (Wellow) 20/22... . ..00cceccovce 4.90 
4 
4 
4 
4 
a 





Grand XX (White) 20/22 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22 


Crack (Yellow) 20/22 
Crack (White) 20/22 


National Raw Silk Exchange 
Close Forthe Week Close Net 


M July 10 High Low July 16 Chg. 
July . 4.84 4.86 4.84 4.87 +.03 
Aug 4.78 4.81 4.77 4.81 +.03 
Sep er. 4.77 4.79 4:73° 4:79 +.62 
. 4.70 4:20 £8 4277.22. 
november. . 4.77 4.77 4.74 4.77 ..... 
ember . 4. 4 4.72 4.77 «ww 
een - 27 4B 474 4908 +8 

ebruary. . 4.77 4.78 4.74 4.78 +.01 
wee 0 to July 16—Total contracts 356 (227 old; 

oo ne total number of bales 2,325; total approxi- 
7 1e $1,646,125. 


10-bale contract basis. 


SILK AND SILK YARNS 





watching the trends, thought the current 
developments were important and indi- 
cated a healthy outlook for the trade. 
One well-informed importer said the 
first half of 1929 would prove a profit- 
able period to the trade as a whole. 
He was particularly encouraged by the 
fact that prices held stable during recent 
weeks. This, he pointed out, is a new 
development for the raw silk trade, 
which is accustomed to seeing the 
“bottom fall out of prices” at the advent 
of the new crops. 

Most of the factors interviewed dur- 
ing the week agreed that the Raw Silk 
Exchange had been largely instrumental 
in keeping prices stable. The market 
has taken on an unusually healthy tone 
of late, and though the traders do not 
expect anything phenomenal in the way 
of turnover, they are full of confidence 
for the second half of the year. 

Current business is steady, without 
being spirited. The bulk of the orders 
come from broadsilk mills, and these 
firms are buying cautiously on a spot 
basis. The orders are almost entirely 
for fall production. Hosiery knitters 
are doing virtually no buying at present; 
they complain prices are too high, and 
they indicate they will do little buying 
before late August. 

The stock situation was normal, bar- 
ring a slight shortage of 20/22s. This 
scarcity is expected to last only a few 
days, as several large shipments are 
now on their way from Japan. 

Prices were somewhat variable during 
the week, but there was no sharp move 
either up or down. On the whole, the 
selling attitude was firm, and buyers 
were ready to meet current quotations. 


Lull in Thrown Silk 


Business Very Slow, Factors Report 


—Market Holds Steady 


The thrown silk market which usually 
reflects the raw silk situation failed in 
its function as a mirror, this week. 
Though there was a fair business re- 
ported in raw silk, and weavers were 
buying considerably, the throwsters 
found the week far from satisfactory. 
Yarn prices held their own, it is true, 
but business was so slack as to be prac- 
tically at a standstill. Orders were 
eagerly sought, and gladly grabbed up 
when they materialized. Most of the 
current available business comes from 
the broadsilk trade and there isn’t much 
of that. The orders are small, usually 
for spot shipment, and placed to meet 
emergency needs. Broadsilk mills were 
hesitant about future commitments. 

The general thrown silk situation con- 
tinued healthy, however. Production is 
being carefully guaged to conform to 
demand, and prices are steady. Throw- 
sters look at the lull with a philosophical 
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eye, and comment that it is to be ex- 
pected as a mid-summer proposition. 
They do not expect any real spurt in 
business until the fall fabrics get a good 
start and the broadsilk trade increases 
its production of these lines. 


Spun Silk Demand 
Gaining Steadily 


Spurt Registered in Market, Most 
of the Business Coming 
From Weavers 


The slight improvement noted last 
week in the spun silk market has con- 
tinued through the current week, and 
New York spinners are leaning to the 
belief that some real business is in 
prospect. The spun silk market has 
been quiet for about six weeks, with both 
weavers and knitters showing little in- 
terest. The current week showed a def- 
inite turn toward activity. 

There were many inquiries by manu- 
facturers in the New York market, and 
a considerable number of orders were 
placed. The bulk of this business came 
from weavers; broadsilk firms showed 
unusual confidence and placed good- 
sized orders for early shipment. These 
weavers are ready to devote more at- 
tention to spun silk fabrics than has 
hitherto been the case, it was indicated, 
and this is thought to be due to the 
success of the recent educational spun 
silk drive of the Spun Silk Research 
Committee. 

Spinners spoke encouragingly of the 
outlook this week. It was not so much 
that current business is voluminous; 
indeed, the total is not great. How- 
ever, the break has come rather early 
—right in the middle of the dull season, 
in fact; and that is interpreted as a 
healthy sign for the coming fall. Fac- 
tors concede the possibility that this 
current spurt might wane once more, 
but the general view was that it would 
continue, growing slowly until the real 
fall buying develops next month and 
thereafter. 





July Silk Differentials 


The adjustment committee of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange last Tues- 
day announced the following price 
differentials between the basis grades 
and the premium and discount grades 
of raw silk which may be delivered 
against exchange contracts for the bal- 
ance of the current month: 

Grade A, price of basis grade plus 
50c.; B, basis plus 25c.; C, basis plus 
12c.; D, basis grade; E, price of basis 
grade minus 8c.; F, basis minus 15c.; 
W, basis grade; X and Y, basis minus 
8c.; and Z, basis minus 15c. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 


Office and Mills Thornton, R. I. 








Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 














New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co.,, Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


arian 











Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Cox Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 





French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth 8t. 
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HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 








FALLS YARN MILLS 
at 


Fine Woolen and Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 


H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 


For Knitting and Weaving | 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut &t., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 





- Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


—— Santini sccsinasptiadinaeetniinittiainsasi tilted 






Every 
Description 





O. J. CARON 


W orsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





KING MERINO 


Have you tried this new King Cotton product? 
Knitters are enthusiastic. Provides a quality knit 
garment at low production cost. 
natural. 


Silver-mix and 
Made to your individual requirements. 
Samples? 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 





Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


For the 
Knitting Trade 


All varieties 
Stock and Skein Dyed 


FOUNDED 1836 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Outerwear Yarns Active 


Guarantee 
Stimulates 


PHILADELPHIA. 

S PINNERS of bathing-suit yarns have 
J just completed one of the, largest 
they have experienced, this 
trade having enjoyed the best that they 
have for five years. Stocks of bathing- 
suits from manufacturers to retailers 
have been cleaned out and there was a 
demand for spot merchandise that could 
not be filled. With this business com- 
pleted spinners were anxious to know 
what was going to develop to take its 
place ° 


seasons 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
212s, low, O00. CIN. cca cceseccens $1.05 -$1.10 
2-16s, low com. (36-40s)............ 1.10— 1.15 
2-20s to 2-248, low } (44s8)........... 1.15 — 1.24 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bld. (46—48s)....... 1.35 — 1.40 
2-26s to 2-30s, ¢ bid. (48s).......... 1.424- 1.473 
2-30s to 2-32s, Pe e.. 1.40 — 1.45 
2-32s, } bid. (48-50s) . . 1.45 - 1.473 
2-20s, # bld. (56s) .. Sceiicavass tri hoon 
2-26s, es oe 1.50 -— 1.55 
3-368, BTA CO occccccccesccccecs Iam Teo 
O-32k SU CM iccnscccctccvicecen Seem L Eee 
3-366. A DUM. (OO ko cscsaicccoccssese Ue Bae 
P-Ale, 5 Ae. CPA oc 50 6.08 ose e bes 1.75 — 1.80 
2-50s, high $ bld. (648)............. 1.90 — 1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. 2.00 — 2.05 
Bek TG, KH aK o kv pecdeeewenes 2.40 -— 2.45 
French System 
20s, hig B, to on: cucccsne SEOE—O0.90 
20s, # b d. (56s) .. erernroms: ET 
268, tid. SNC Gc ictus ia'eusyereale 1.524- 1.573 
30s, } bid. WEE ss eh ce whs as eee ane 1.65 — 1.70 
30s, fine warp (66—-70s).............. 1.80 — 1.85 
40s, } bld. (60-64s)............---2- 1.77§— 1.828 
Ps CUP ME Cc ckackeesceneseetkoas 1.95 — 2.00 
RRC ee er ery , 323-— 2.373 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
a= 20k, low; BRON s sos 6 ng cen dcsseeausie $1.10 


1 
2-188 to 2-208, 3 bid. (SOe)..... 0... cece eee 1 
2-26s, 4 bid. (50s) ES ae Ta Ee A Rees RB 
Seth, CUMMINS och a dsc ancsecosennd 1.40 
2-20s, } bld. (56s) 1 
2-20s, } bld. (60s) | 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50..... $1.30 30s, 70-30.... $1.50 
30s, 60-40..... 1.40 30s, 80-20.... 1.60 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


a6 (GRR onto waa eens eave $1. 20-$1. 22 
Half-blood (60-628) .........000e000% 1.18 1.20 
High § toed (S00... ..00s05000es5000 1.10- 1.12 
mer. © Wiad (SGD, <a s cn os cssececes 1.05- 1.07 
SOW SRE Oar. Ot oe ykancia bows 1.00- 1.02 
Hig! a NOE CD ocsenseaesenes ees .93- .95 
Pe ee Pe CRE ec panes 1.00- 1.02 
46s S e pater oe he .98 .99 
ee eh A BR coin bow ee bw cia .85—- .87 
he ee eee .82- .83 
OB. A, ome Bc ccocc es 82- .83 
Noi Boston 
Fine $0. 2: 88 Low }bld. $0.60-$0.63 
Half-bid .83 Hightbld. .55- .58 
Hig} bld ‘+ .75 468 .53- 55 
Aver. } bid. .65- (68 44s -50- .53 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (July 11) 
] fees 43d Bbld (56s) ...... 30d 
f ) 40d i bid (503) ...... 254d 
4 M55 5c08 374d Cross-bred (46s)... 224d 
(58s)... 35d 


of Prices 
Trading 


A rush to place yarn orders by manu- 
facturers for knit coats has been ap- 
parent during the last two weeks and 
spinners now have booked sufficient 
business in many cases to run them for 
more than two months. One of the 
largest states they now have orders on 
their books to be delivered until the 
end of this year, the business having 
been placed during the last two weeks. 

Bulk of it was placed before the re- 
cent reduction in outerwear counts, 
bringing them down to a basis of $1.30 
for 2-20s, 50s, this being the third re- 
duction within a comparatively short 
time. The last reduction does not af- 
fect the majority of knit goods manu- 
facturers as spinners of these counts, 
in many instances, have agreed to re- 
imburse manufacturers for any decline 
in yarn prices before such contracts 
have been completed. 


Low Quarter-Blood Prices 


Outerwear counts were priced at 
$1.474 early this year and the last de- 
cline indicates they have dropped at 
least 174c. from their peak, it being one 
of the most drastic declines that has 
been witnessed for a number of years, 
bringing them down to as attractive 
price basis as has been seen for a long 
period. Instead of stimulating business 
the contrary was noted, manufacturers 
looking for further declines and re- 
fused to cover needs ahead. 

With this condition confronting them 
spinners in many instances have taken 
a drastic step to correct this hesitancy 
and have guaranteed manufacturers 
against any decline in yarn prices until 
the contracts have been completed. When 
this was done knit-goods manufacturers 
came into the market and placed a large 
amount of business. 

While prices of outerwear counts 
were reduced from $1.35 to $1.30 for 
2-20s, 50s, there was an advance made 
in dyeing charges and where the manu- 
facturer buys yarn dyed from the spinner 
it means the reduction is really only 
24c. When the manufacturer has his 
own dyeing house it results in a reduc- 
tion of five cents from the former price 
basis. 


Weaving Demand Dull 


There is little of interest in the weav- 
ing section, it being between seasons 
so far as spinners are concerned in the 
men’s wear field, manufacturers still 
taking yarn actively on old contracts but 
placing little new business. Spinners 
are looking forward to the new season 
and there are indications manufacturers 
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of fancy men’s wear in this section will 
place important-sized contracts for their 
coming season within the next month. 
Weavers are going to be more 
cautious than knitters as spinners of 


weaving yarns will not guarantee 
prices as do spinners of outerwear 


counts and buyers of fancy mixtures, 
for example, want to be sure the market 
decline has come to an end. With pros- 
pects of a good season in men’s wear 
worsteds these manufacturers will place 
contracts when the time is believed to 
be opportune. Spinners feel this will 
come within the next thirty days, a ma- 
jority in the trade feeling yarn prices 
are now approaching their low point 
in the present downward movement. 


Wool Top Market 
Gains in Stability 


Downward Movement Seems Ended 
in Both Boston and Bradford— 


Fine Noils Lower 


Boston.—The wool top market atter 
many weeks decline in unison with fall- 
ing values in wool has now apparently 
reached a fairly stable basis. Most tops 
are now priced on a level that seems 
acceptable to spinners and others who 
in placing orders at this time could take 
advantage of the lowest level for year 
to date, and, if some predictions should 
materialize, the lowest level likely to be 
seen in 1929. 

Fine tops in particular have stabilized 
around $1.20, but as one topmaker 
states it: “We will sell a fine top at 
$1.20 but will not at this price guarantee 
a strictly staple product.” Bradford also 
is firmer after a continual decline in 
values during the last 12 months, as 
shown in the following table: 


June, 1928 Dec., 1928 June, 1929 


— — 





a ey, 


Warp 64s.. 55 48 40} 
Super 60s..... 52 45 384 
Average 56s.. 40 344 30 

Carded 46s... 263 24 223 


The edge is off the fine noil market. 
The heavy demand for short wool and 
fine noils has diminished very consider- 
ably. The situation which prevailed for 
a good part of 1928 featured by re- 
stricted production and large consump- 
tion has been replaced by increased 
production of noils and relatively small 
consumption. The situation, on the face 
at least, is distinctly bearish. Any fall 
in prices, however, is likely to be 


gradual, but so long as worsted manu- 
facturing continues to maintain its lead, 
the noil market will be dominated by the 
influence of a growing accumulation of 
noil stocks, chiefly of the finer grades, 
though the output of low 44s has been 
very steady for weeks. 
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Quality Workmanship 
—Fast Colors 
—Quick Deliveries 


Theyre the demands 
readily fulfilled by Fair- 
mount. 


To specialize is to “concentrate 


one’s effort on a special subject,” 
and that’s what we do in dyeing 
tops and vigoureux, wool and 
cotton raw stock, weaving and 
knitting yarns. 


Try us for quality workmanship 


and speedy deliveries. 


Fairmount Dye Works 
Woonsocket, R. I. 










Baling 


From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 


ar : — —— See Also —— 
We solicit your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG —— 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 


3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘LOGEMANN 


Revie 8-9 Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (mm 


Presses 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


7 | af T st OLDEST 


DYEING PLANT 
A for Piece Goods, Spe- 


FO as ER cializing Exclusively in 


Fine Wool and Worsted, 
COEUR si and Wool Fabrics 
Ne (Knit or Woven). 

Also Mohair Fabrics, 

Bradford Finish 


















New York Office: 
Pennsylvania Bldg., 
225 W. 34th St. 


eC Cey tet 


Penna. 










“BALING PRESSES 
for Every Purpose-Get Our Proposition 


ECONOMY, BALER CO 


Ann Arbor, 
Dept. J 
Mich. 


M. Salter &3 Sons 


Foreign WOOLEN RAGS Domestic 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 


Chelsea, Mass. Mills at Saugus, Mass. 





ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 
SILK FOLDERS BAG FOLDERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 55 
E.uior & HALL 


54, HERMON St. Worcester, Mass. 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton and Mercerized 
Narrow Fabrics, Webbings 


Electric and Spool Tapes a Specialty 
Office and Mill, Alleghany Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


elephone Connection 


. TAPES, BRAIDS 
»\\ Bindings é& Twines 


Spinning Tapes and Spindle Bandings 


Gaufin Textile Co. 
32 North Front St., Philadelphia 

















London’s Decline 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Was Discounted 





Domestic Markets Not Affected— 
Crossbreds Stronger than Merinos 


Boston. 

HE finer grades of domestic wools 

have been in a little better request 
recently. Since the opening at London 
particularly, manufacturers have been 
taking good combing wools much more 
freely. A number of the larger houses 
have had sales for good sized quantities 
and in the aggregate a pretty fair 
volume of business has been done 
rather quietly. 





Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delne. .$0. 383-$0.39 #% blood.... $0.43 -—$0.44 


Fine clthg... .33 -— .34 4blood.... .42- .43 
+ blood .43- .44 
Texas and California 
Teame. UF MORRO gon ova he's s osciseawn $0.92 -$0.93 
California, Northern................. .85- .88 


Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 


AA . $1.03-$1.05 B-Super... $0. 83-$0. 87 
A-Super... . .93—- .95 C-Super... O- .85 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 

Staple fine 


NNO OES 3 Gn ce sw ck asa ce 95 
Fine and fine medium................ -91- 93 
PRE. > cc ccnasee meee ak Cla eee cues .87- .90 
BONES sna Waease ae alone atta we we ames .77- .80 
Mohair—Domestic 

MU INNIS hee re oo tan tat $0. 48-$0.50 
Wee MAINS 5 oc cn ta baw sive Woicaw's -65- .68 
Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 

Taker lalr, BYOMEE. osc ks seeies sins $0. 43-$0. 45 
RMD IWUE . saccn cea ck to aes ta en es ae .45- .48 


Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 


Australian: Montevideo: 
70s........ $0.88-$0.93 58-60s..... $0.40-$0. 41 
64s aie Si a | 7 .40- .41 
58s-60s ee on. ” ee -38- .39 

Buenos Aires: 

PMEONAE 5s oe ag ranne kita eekiete $0.31-$0. 32 
PU EMOD Ss sire cee earena oats aoe eee a .29- .30 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: ROUGE TE, Bia cae cayives va $0.28 -$0.29 

China Filling Fleece............. .25- .26 
MUNDY BRN «65.5 5 since we 8k «8 .27- .28 
Lo RRS Ae es .253- .26 
Seotch black face................-- a= [oa 
Fast India: Kandahar.............. .36- .38 
Vican'r pet Ghete Moats a uccnaes 41- .43 
PENS ss vine Sue Vain's SHER COM ARO 41 - .43 
BRN. cccech eee eae ee hence. .38- .39 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


lap—Fine white..............0.. $1.18 -$1.20 
Fine colored Rie etre ees .98 — 1.00 
Thiead White Worsted—Fine...... 188 - 90 


mi dlood..... oe .60- .63 
‘Hread Colored Worsted—Fine two- 
, Pay 


Sere Ae ey .48- .52 

blood, two-ply NERS ete asad .30— .33 
BING WRIES: ino ss 5 6 ease 53 - .55 
Medium white................. .33- .35 

vid Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 

sg s ~~ Coarse light $0.07 -—$0.08 
Rn sae eic kee ; an .06- .07 

g tine Eecab te hrc teehee 18 = 1 
me Baie: coe ee i 
SEs ++ ws ine Sh gn ened Waa 09 - 19 
gs 42- .43 
rea a 

vo is ° .20 — .21 
orste EE.<: ot 07 — .67 
BRE *+ ++ +s vanivst ven Shand eee ta 12 
PUES 6. x aetan ape ee ee 10}- .11 






London has not been much of a 
factor in determining prices in the 
recent business on domestic offerings. 
It is the concensus of opinion in the 
trade that the drop in prices at London 
has merely chronicled the easing that 
took place in the Bradford market 
between the closing of the May series 
and the opening of the present series. 
With the cabled quotations on merinos 
at London still on a_ substantially 
higher level than this market, manu- 
facturers finding it necessary to re- 
plenish their stocks are encouraged to 
do so without feeling that anything 
serious is going to happen to values 
before the finished product is delivered. 


Ohio Delaine at 384c. 


The current week’s transactions have 
involved some fair weights of Ohio 
fine delaine at 38-39c., in the greasy 
condition. Dealers are figuring these 
wools are costing on a scoured basis 
about 93c., or possibly up to 95c. *in 
extreme cases. Fairly substantial 
weights or graded Territory fine comb- 
ing wools have recently been requested 
by mills. Prices on these wools have 
figured out to about 90c. for the short 
combing style and to 93-94c., scoured 
basis, on the better combing class. 

Half blood combing wools have been 
fairly active and prices have been quite 
up to and, in exceptional cases, above 
some good fine combing wools. Good 
Ohio 4 blood went for 43c., in the 
grease, with some offerings command- 
ing 44c. Quite a volume of Territory 


4 blood combing was moved at 93-95c., 
scoured basis. 


Coarser Wools Quiet 


Demand for ? and } blood wools was 
not particularly prominent in_ the 
trading of the past week, but there was 
a distinctly better feeling going around 
the trade regarding the outlook for 
medium wools. It was noted that the 
decline at London indicated less weak- 
ness on crossbreds than on merinos and 
the lower the quality of crossbreds the 
steadier the trend of values appeared 
to be. If this has any special sig- 
nificance in prognosticating the future 
trend, the outlook for medium and low 
domestic wools seems the most favor- 
able for some weeks. Along this line 


it is worthy of note that several dealers 
are demanding a little more money for 
their choice offerings, while some are 
inclined to sit on them for the time 


being with the hope of a coming pinch 
in mediums. 
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Substitute Market 
Quite Irregular 


Reworks in Better Position Than 
Wastes in Relation to Basic 
Price of Wool 


Boston.—The reworked wool indus- 
try is apparently in a better position to 
meet the demand of woolen manufac- 
turers for good cheap materials for low- 
ering the first cost of wool than are the 
markets covering the wastes of wool 
and the by-products of the worsted in- 
dustry, both of which markets are much 
more out of a line on the high side of 
wool than are reworks and rags. On 
the appearance of larger business for 
woolen fabrics increased interest in 
both reworked materials and woolen 
rags seem inevitable. 

There is very much of an “off mar- 
ket” in recovered materials and graded 
rags. Reworked wool manufacturers 
are far from busy and this means a slow 
market for graded rags. There is little 
new to the price situation. Mixed rags 
are firmer than graded rags. This lat- 
ter market is a composite of a few rags 
selling at good prices, some at fair 
prices and others, probably the larger 
part offered, at prices that mean no 
profit to the grader. 

The situation is developing bearishly 
in the view of manufacturers who use 
wool wastes for effects in fabrics and 
in general to cheapen the cost of virgin 
wools. The relation between wool and 
its wastes is at this time unfavorable 
to expansion in waste demand because 
these commodities are not in any real 
sense cheap substitutes for wool. For 
many weeks while wool was falling in 
price waste values were maintained and 
although the market is much easier it 
would have to fall an average 8-10c. per 
pound, so say the mill users of wastes, 
if these commodities are to occupy their 
normal position as cheapeners in the 
cost of wool by the woolen branch of 
manufacturing. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended July 13, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 





July 13 1929 1928 
Domestic.... 14,335,000 103,553,000 105,833,000 
Foreign... .. 1,839,000 71,852,000 67,257,000 
Total..... 16,174,000 175,405,000 173,090,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston...... 1,839,000 71,852,000 67,257,000 
Philadelphia 753,000 52,124,000 38,339,000 
New York... 688,000 42,235,000 37,041,000 
Total..... 3,279,000 166,211,000 142,637,000 
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Makes knit goods 
feel right 


O win the preference of particular buyers, knit 

goods must be free from all undesirable harshness. 
But soft, well-bottomed goods are difficult to obtain 
when caustic alone is used in finishing. 





Adding a small amount of Oakite to the boil-out will 
help to end your troubles in finishing knit goods. 
The action of this safe detergent effectively counter- 
acts the tendency of the caustic to leave goods with an 
objectionable “harsh” feel. And, because Oakite 
makes thorough cleaning and rinsing a certainty, a 
fabric of soft texture and superior finish is sure to 
result. 


Our Service Man in your vicinity is ready to call any 
time and help you work out a formula that will give 
you such results consistently. Simply drop us a card. 
No obligation of course. 

Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Battle Creek 
Mich; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Charlotte 
N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, 
O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O. ,Decatur, Ill.; *Denver, Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno. Cal.; *Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; *Indian- 
apolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.: *Los Angeles, Louisville, 

.: Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, 
*Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; New 
Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; *Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
*Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; *Philadelphia, Phoenix, 

Aris.; *Pitteburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Portland, Me.; 
*Portiand, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Providence, 

Reading, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.; 

Rockford, Ill.; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal.; 

*San Francisco, *Seattle, South Bend, Ind.; 

Springfield, Mass.; *St. Louis, *St. Paul, 

Syracuse, N. Y.; *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, 

*Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.; *Vancouver, 

B. C.; Wichita, Kan.; Williamsport, 

Pa.; Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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NATIONAL 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


represent that class | 
of Vat Dyes excelling ie 
all others in fastness. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Nationa. Dyes 


Net TS 
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DYEING AND FINISHING 





‘Stress Higher Dyestuff Tariff 


Piedmont 


Colorists 


Hold 


Annual Meeting at Charlotte 


py Sere for higher tariff on 
chemical and dyestuffs in order to 
maintain the industry on a basis of 
prosperity, was stressed by Dr. E. H. 
Killheffer, president of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists in the principal address at 
the summer session of the Piedmont 
Section of that organization at the 
Myers Park Country Club, Charlotte, 
N. C., July 13. In explaining reasons 
for a higher tariff, he said that high 
wages were not possible in American 
industry without proper protection 
against foreign competition. 

“Tax on common dyestuffs provided 
by the present law has made possible 
development of the present great pro- 
duction of these stuffs in the United 
States,” Dr. Killheffer said. He pointed 
out that in spite of foreign protests, 
63% of the imported material com- 
ing into this country are tax exempt. 
It was also pointed out that Great 
Britain, known as an exponent of the 
principles of free trade, collected about 
$610,000,000 in duty whereas the United 
States, with much larger population, 
received only approximately $600,000,- 
000 revenue from import tariff. 

The employment of modern and 
efficient mechanical equipment was sug- 
gested as the most advantageous method 
of reducing manufacturing costs in 
finishing operations by Warren B. 
Lewis, Providence, R. I., who dis- 
cussed in detail technical problems in 
lyeing and processing. “The engineer, 
although his is a vital and increasingly 
important part in the industry, cannot 
be the saviour of the modern industry 
ot synthetic and organic chemistry. 
"he cost of manufacture and changing 
economic conditions must be met with 
new technics—the introduction of 
modern equipment. New methods of 
heat economy make possible tremendous 
savings,” according to Mr. Lewis. He 
urged the use of low pressure in 
preterence to high pressure in the 
operating of processing machines. 
John L. Crist, Beaver Chemical Co., 
Vamascus, Va., vice-chairman of the 
Piedmont Section, acted as toastmaster 
and presided over the session. The 
alternoon was devoted to a full pro- 
gram of sports, including golf tourna- 
ment, tennis, swimming, baseball, and 
held athletics. A. R. Thompson, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C., was in charge of 
recreational activities, and awarded 
Prizes at the hanquet to the following: 
2: \. Marlowe, low net in golf; 
aul 'Taddock, low gross; T. R. Smith, 
booby : Carl Ginter, quoits; Bill Robert- 









son, swimming; A. H. Gaede, plunge 
for distance; Joe Easley, booby; 
Malcolm McKenzie and H. J. Cobb, 
runners-up in golf; Bill Grier, tennis; 
and members of the married men’s team 
for baseball honors. 

Paul Haddock, of Charlotte, was 
appointed chairman of the nominating 
committee, with J. B. Sandridge and 
Tom Johnson, while a membership 
committee was chosen as_ follows: 
R. M. Mitchell, chairman; D. Moss, 
Malcolm McKenzie, Edgar White, and 
Tom Cosby. Misses Catherine Sher- 
rill, Leslie Laslie and Bille June 
Crowley, dancers, entertained the gath- 
ering, while the Carolina Night Hawks 
furnished instrumental music. Ap- 
proximately 150 members and visitors 
were present for the regular summer 
outing and banquet, which was one of 
the most successful in the history of 
the Piedmont Section. 


New Line of Even-Dyeing 
Rayon Colors 


Due to the ever increasing popularity 
of all types of rayon material there is 
a demand for dyestuffs possessing partic- 
ular characteristics which make it pos- 
sible to secure level dyeings of attractive 
shades and satisfactory fastness even on 
material in which the various portions 
have different affinities for dyestuffs. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., in 
response to this need has developed a 
line of rayon colors which when applied 
on this fiber will eliminate as far as 
possible the uneven results which are 
so apt to occur when direct dyestuffs are 
used. 

These colors can be used on both 
skeins or pieces and have two outstand- 
ing features, according to the makers: 
Good dyeing qualities and the great 
evenness of the shades obtained. 

The line includes: Du Pont Rayon 
Brown G-Pat. app. for; Du Pont Rayon 
Brown M-Pat. app. for; Du Pont Rayon 
Bordeaux B-Pat. app. for; Du Pont 
Rayon Bordezux 3B-Pat. app. for; Du 
Pont Rayon Violet 4R-Pat. app. for; 
Du Pont Rayon Violet 3B-Pat. app. for; 
Du Pont Rayon Navy Blue N-Pat. app. 
for; Du Pont Rayon Green 4B; Du Pont 
Rayon Black B. 

A complete range of colors of similar 
properties is obtained by supplementing 
with the following standard dyestuffs ; 
Pontamine Fast Yellow 4GL; Ponta- 
mine Yellow CH; Pontamine Orange R; 
Pontamine Scarlet B; Pontamine Fast 
Red F; Pontamine Fast Black LN; 


Setamine Scarlet 3B. 
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Herman A. Metz Prizes Awarded 
at N. Y. School 


Throughout the year, pupils at Tex- 
tile High School in New York City, 
who are interested in batik work, chem- 
istry and dyeing, concentrate on win- 
ning the Herman A. Metz prizes 
awarded for proficiency in these sub- 
jects. These prizes were instituted by 
Col. Metz to create and promote inter- 
est in these important phases of textile 
manufacture. 

As in the past years, the competition 
incited by these prizes was keen. And 
the work produced was of such fine 
quality that the judges were unable to 
make their decision and name the win- 
ners until the closing days of the 
semester. 

The recipients of the prizes at the 
June, 1929 Commencement were: for 
Batik and Dyeing, Giovanna’ Nicotina 
and Mary Bekoff; and for Chemistry 
and Dyeing, Matthew Rothman and 
Alfred Szabo. 


Japanese Dyestuff 
Company Expands 


It is reported that the Misuboschi 
Dyestuffs Co. is enlarging its factory 
and will shortly commence manufactur- 
ing Malachite green dye on a larger 
scale than before, says the Chemical 
Division, Dept. of Commerce. It is 
stated that the manufacturing process 
has been perfected by experts of the 
Government Industrial Experimental 
station at Fuku Yama and that the 
feature of their improvement is a very 
low priced raw material which can be 
utilized in the production of this green 
dye. It is anticipated that the price of 
this dye will be 20% less than the 
present price. The process of manu- 
facture will not be patented. It is 
thought that this company will be able 
to produce sufficient malachite green 
dye by July to fulfill all domestic 
demands. 


Industrial Exhibit at 
Southeastern Fair 


ATLANTA, GA.—By unanimous vote 
the committee in charge of arrangements 
for the 1929 Southeastern Fair, to be 
held in Atlanta in October, have agreed 
to put on an industrial exhibit showing 
the manufacturing progress of Georgia 
and of the South. 

One of the main buildings, overlook- 
ing the lake and race track, will be 
devoted to this industrial exhibit, ac- 
cording to Alfred C. Newall, president 
of the association. The building will 
have at least 1,200 exhibition units, each 
of 200 square feet, and it is hoped that 
the exhibit will do much to encourage 
the industrial development of the section. 
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Bescolite’s action is through 
emulsification (holding ex- 
‘isting impurities in a finely 
divided state of suspension ) 
in which condition they are 


easily and quickly rinsed 
out. This action takes 


Superior 
The attractive, bright colored fabrics so 


much in demand have an even better 
appearance when treated with the 


Wyandol 


Brighter, cleaner colors, softer texture, 

and superior appearance are some of the 

benefits from the use of these alkalies. 
Ask your supply man or write 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 





place equally well with fatty 
or mineral oils. No insol- 
uble soaps or scums appear 
due to eliminated saponi- 
fication process, and the 
goods are in first-class con- 
dition for the succeeding 
processes. 


Bescolite is fully 
described in a new 
booklet which 
be gladly mailed 
upon request. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Hercutes ExTRACTORS 


ROM the smallest to 

the largest size. This 
quality extractor is made 
for Silk, Cotton, Rayon 
and other textile fabrics— 
also for laundry work. 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th St. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Tel.: 
Sherwood 6342, 63483 
—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED 








eatlaets for 


SIZING 


AND 


FINISHING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
30 BAY STATE RD. 
Phone B.B. asoo. 


CHARLOTTE, NC. 
<> 


HABERLAND MFC. co. 
ALLWOOD PASSAIC. N.J. 
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HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND Water Softeners 


esse — HUNGERFORD 
& Terry Inc. 


One Billion 
CLAYTON, N. J. 


gallons of 
water filtered 
Established 1898 


and softened 
daily 





RUBBER LINED. 


Bnd cube ) WOOD TANKS” 


lined by our experts, 
in our own factory, 
make the best Acid 
| Containers. The per- 
fect, long-lived tank 
for Scouring, Dye- 
ing, Bleaching, Car- 
bonizing, Finishing. 
Put your acid handling 
problems up to us for 
solution. 





_G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. == See ctiso——— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-— 


Factory and Office: Darby, Penna. 
Mail Address: Paschall P. o., Philadelphia, Penna. 











BUSINESS NEWS 





Permutit Co. Opens 
Spartanburg Office 


A new branch office of the Permutit 
Co., manufacturers of water softeners, fil- 
ters, and other apparatus for removing 
impurities from water, has been opened in 


the Montgomery Building, Spartanburg, 
S. C. The new office will be in charge of 
R. \. Irwin, who for the last 6 years has 
been manager of the Permutit Co.’s office 
in Chattanooga. Mr. Irwin’s new terri- 
tory will comprise North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and the eastern portion of 
Georgia. 





Orders Received by General 
Electric Co. 


Orders received by the General Elec- 
tric Co. for the three months ended 
June 30 amounted to $119,351,248, com- 
pared with $90,431,957 for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1928, an increase of 
32%, President Gerard Swope has an- 
nounced. 

For the six months ended June 30, 
orders received amounted to $220,716,- 
456, compared with $170,357,797 for the 
first six months of last year, an increase 
of 30%. 


Changes in Timken Personnal 


Several changes have just been made in 

the organization of the Timken Roller 
Searing Service & Sales Co. R. C. Brower 
has been promoted from general manager 
of that company to assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. W. H. Richardson, formerly 
manager of the New York branch of the 
service and sales company has been made 
its general manager, with headquarters in 
Canton, Ohio. 
_E. H. Austin, manager of the Kansas 
City branch, becomes manager of the New 
York branch, and L. J. Halderman, man- 
ager of the Atlanta (Ga.) branch has been 
made manager at Kansas City. Parker T. 
Ancarrow, manager of the Richmond (Va.) 
branch, becomes manager at Atlanta, and 
Stewart B. Ancarrow, manager of the 
Richmond branch. 


American Pulley Adds 
Sprucolite Pulleys to Line 


"he American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, 


manutacturers and distributors of Amer- 
ican steel split pulleys, American pressed 
steel hangers, and American pressed steel 


} 


nand 


ind trucks, have taken over all products 
ol the Sprucolite Corp. of Bloomfield, N. J. 


| 


‘his new line to be known as American 


“prucolite pulleys will be — distributed 
throu; h regular American Pulley Co. 
Warehouses at Boston, New York, Chicago, 


Né att 


San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
the l’ressed Metal Mfg. Co. of Houston, 
ex. The American Sprucolite line, to be 
by approximately 350 mill supply 
usc. throughout the country, comprises 
Standard and special motor pulleys; ma- 
ine and shafting pulleys; “V” belt pul- 
lange pulleys; taper and step cone 
pulle multi crown pulleys; rolls, drums 
tion fillers. 

olite, a patented, dense synthetic 
Mater <1, made by the compression of im- 





pregnated laminated spruce wood, is light, 
yet tough and resilient, practically water 
proof and will not check, shrink, swell or 
deteriorate, its makers state. 

The American Pulley Co. states that 
over 7,000,000 American steel shafting pul- 
leys and hangers have already been put in 
service in this country. 





Draper Southern Warehouse 


Nearly Ready 


The new warehouse and supply depot of 
the Draper Corp., under construction at 
Spartanburg, S. C., will be completed 
within two weeks, according to estimates 
of those in charge of building operations. 





New Linde Oxygen Plant 
in Louisville 


A new plant of The Linde Air Products 
Co., located at 2603 Floyd Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky., started on May 29 producing 
oxygen to supply the local demand. 

Mr. Frye is superintendent of the new 
plant and W. L. Potts, whose headquarters 
are at the Cincinnati Linde plant, is dis- 
trict superintendent. 





Stauffer Chemical Co. Starts 
up New Plant 


Operation has begun in the new Roanoke 
(Va.) plant of the Stauffer Chemical Co. 
of New York. 

The plant manufactures carbon disul- 
phide, a compound used principally in the 
treatment of silk and rayon fibers, and as 
a substitute for methyl chloride sometimes 
undesirable because of its toxic effect. 





New Departure Mfg. Co’s. 
Plant Addition 


The Boston office of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., has recently let contracts 
for new construction work for the New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. The 
work includes a new boiler house for heat- 
ing the forge plant, features of which will 
be two 600 hp. Babcock & Wilcox high 
pressure boilers arranged for using coal or 
oil and an incinerating plant for convert- 
ing into steam the heat developed by burn- 
ing plant rubbish. The work will be 
performed by the Aberthaw Co., from 
plans prepared by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc. 





Heads Illinois Central 
Industrial Activities 


The appointment of Mark Fenton as 
general industrial agent of the Illinois 
Central System has been announced by 
D. W. Longstreet, vice-president in 
charge of traffic. The post is a new one. 
Its establishment marks the aggressive 
expansion of the activities of the Illinois 
Central System in the industrial develop- 
ment of the territory covered by its lines. 

Mr. Fenton’s principal undertaking 
will be to render direct service to 
Illinois Central System communities in 
connection with their own programs for 
industrial expansion He will co-operate 
with local civic organizations in their 
efforts looking toward the obtaining of 
new industries and the development and 
expansion of those already located. He 
will, in addition, render a service of in- 
formation and advice to industries seek- 
ing new sites in Illinois Central System 
territory. 
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OBITUARY 


Thomas J. Hayes 


Thomas J. Hayes, president of the 
Hayes Textile Co., Inc., died at his 
home: in Oswego, N. Y., on July 10, 
age 61, after an illness of three weeks. 
Mr. Hayes was born in Brockville, Ont., 
and went to Oswego at the age of 18. 
He became connected with the textile 
industry as manager of the Oswego 
Knitting Co. He later purchased the 
plant in 1911. He formed the Hayes 
company, and built a modern brick 
plant. For the last eight or nine years 
he has operated on U. S. Navy con- 
tracts for undershirts. He was a mem- 
ber of the Oswego Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oswego Country Club, and the 
Oswego City Club. Surviving are his 
widow, Ella A. Hayes, one son and one 
daughter. 


James M. O’Connell 


James M. O’Connell, member of the 
hosiery manufacturing concern of 
James A. O’Connell Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, died July 15 at the age of 50 
years after an illness of more than five 
months. He was widely known in the 
seamless hosiery manufacturing trade, 
having been identified with the company, 
which his father founded, since he was 
a young man. Mr. O’Connell was born 
in Philadelphia. He is survived by his 
widow, two sisters and two sons. 


Walter F. Hooker 


Walter F. Hooker, manager of the 
Boston office of the Graton & Knight 
Co., Worcester, Mass., for the last 10 
years, died at his home in Melrose, 
Mass., on July 8, after a long illness. 
He was a native of Lee, Mass., 53 years 
old and 30 years ago entered the main 
plant of the company in Worcester 
where he worked his way up until he 
became the Boston manager. 


Miss Kate Kelly 


Miss Kate Kelly, for 34 years purchas- 
ing agent for the Bear Brand Hosiery Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and widely known in textile 
circles, died Saturday noon, July 13, at 
the home of her sister, Mrs. T. F. O’Con- 
nell. Funeral services were held in St. 
Vincent’s Church, Chicago, July 16. Inter- 
ment in Calvary Cemetery. 


Reuben W. Osborne 


Reuben W. Osborne, aged 46, for 
many years mechanical engineer at the 
Albemarle (N. C.) plant of the Wicassett 
Mills Co., died suddenly at his home in 
Albemarle, July 9, from a heart attack. 
His widow, seven daughters and one 
son survive. 


John Kinniburgh 
John Kinniburgh president of the Le 


Bon Bleach & Dye Works, Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I., died recently. 
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ENGRAVING | 
MACHINES | 


Designed and Built by 
WILLIAM S. GLINES 





Are up to the minute in every 
detail. Does your _ printing 
measure up to 1929 standards? 
The new Glines Pantograph will 
help your prints keep in step 
with present day demands. 








Pantograph Engraving 
Machine 




























Pantograph 
Engraving Machines 
Polishing Lathes 
Pricking-on Machines 
Turning Lathes for 
Engravers 


214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 


Write for descriptions 





T ype C Shearing or 
“Picking” Machine 


For fine shearing on Cotton, Rayon, 
Silk, or Mixed goods. 

Removes loose threads or 
ends from surface or 
selvage. 
Brushes for each 
side of goods to 
help pick up 
loose threads. 
Strong suction to 
draw _ threads 
into the cutters. | 
High speed of | 
cloth. 

CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 


72 Cambridge St... Worcester, Mass. 
Chain 


We Y E Fe & Oo he Sheets 
Rivets 

Bolts 

etc. 


Immediate Shipment From Stock 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc.: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City. 














Wire 


Shafting 
Structurals 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





| Over 100 Years 
| devoted to “te to Textile Engraving 
| Textile Engraving Machinery 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FURNISHED. 


| We invite you to send for literature on our engraving machinery. 
JOHN HOPE & SONS ENGRAVING _— MFG. CO., 


Providence, R. 1., U. 


Over 70 Years 





Dixon’s Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling Device, three 
Saddles in one, also Dixon’s 
Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


] DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
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Geo-pine 
Trade Mark Reg. 


Sub Flooring 
Lay Once 


never replace 


Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Charlotte 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 






—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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INDUSTRIAL TIMBERS 
For plant construction, especially those 
with ‘‘wet’’ departments, timbers preserved 
with either CREOSOTE or ZMA represent 
real economy. 

The clean natural finish of ZMA preserved 
timbers recommends them for use in in- 
teriors where painting is desired. 





Erpincer « Russert Ce 






15 Park Place, Suite 1812, New York City 
Plants :—Jacksonville, Fla., and Long Island City. N. 










_ FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 
ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Spun Silk Machinery, French Worsted Drawing | 
Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, Shoe Lace Tipping | 
Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wcol Top Baling Presses, Special Textile | 
Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines. 








TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY _fonson past’ 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein ——CATALOG— | 









- R.D.COLE MEG.CO.. 
NEWNAN, GA. 
New York Office, 5 Beekman St. 


TANKS - TOWERS - STANDPIPES - KIERS 
BOILERS - CASTINGS - Monel Metal Work 








Parks-Cramer Company 


Peer & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Profit by ParkGpmay 
**HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


CRANE CAST STEEL MATERIALS CONTROL HIGHEST 
PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES 


9. os 





CRANE VALVES AND FITTINGS KEEP PACE WITH 
ADVANCING INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


I 
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